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MACARONICS. 


Of all the nonsensical and comical uses of 
words, none furnishes more fun than macaronics. 
These are commonly written in verse. Specimens 
of a hundred years ago or more are always formed 
by the intermixture of the Latin with the ver- 
nacular. 

Rules were gravely laid down to govern the 
writer in this kind of composition. At present 
these rules and definitions are disregarded, and 
macaronics are written in either verse or prose, 
and in any two or more languages. 

The early rule that the languages should be 
mixed in the several words,—that is, that a ver- 
nacular word should have a Latin ending,—is 
adhered to well in the following paragraph. The 
story is a familiar one in our Colonial history, 
and can be read and enjoyed with little acquaint- 
ance with Latin. 

“Johannes Smithus, walking up a streetus, met 
two ingentes Ingins et parvulus Ingin. Ingins 
non capti sunt ab Johanne, sed Johannes captus 
est ab ingentibus Inginibus. Parvulus Ingin ran 
off hollerin, et terrificatus est most to death. 

“Big Ingin removit Johannem ad tentem, ad 
campum, ad marshy placem, papoosem, pipe of 
peacem, bogibus, squawque. Quum Johannes 
examinatus est ab Inginibus, they condemna- 
verunt eum to be cracked on capitem ab club- 
bibus. 

“Et a big Ingin was going to strikaturus esse 
Smithum with a clubbe, quum Pocahontas came 
trembling down, et hollerin, ‘Don’t ye duit, 
don’t ye duit!’ Sic Johannes non periit, sed grew 
fat on corn bread et hominy.” 

The practice of composing macaronics has 
evidently lived over from the times when Latin 
was mixed with the vernacular in the language 
of the court, the professions, and trade. 

As a sample of the old-time verse, here is a | 
part of the carol sung at the bringing in of the 
boar’s head to the Christmas feast. It is more 
than three hundred years old: 

Caput apri defero 

Reddens laudes Domino. 
The bore’s heed in hande bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary, 
1 pray you all synge merelye 

Qui estis in convivio 

In this the Latin lines show no mixture in 
construction, but it will be seen that they rhyme, 


pati; sum parates, homine, ices, jam, etc.” 


> 


BETTER PROTECTION. 

Sherman's march to the sea had many ludicrous 
incidents. The soldiers, to whom the march 
became almost a féte, played many more or less 
cruel jokes upon the innocent people, whose 
houses and barns they pillaged. A favorite trick 
was to leave forged papers for their supposed 
protection against the troops that should follow. 
Of one such affair Captain Conyngham tells the 
story. 


General Sherman, attended by an orderly, 
stopped at a small plantation house, and went in 
and sat down. The old lady who occupied it 
was quite communicative, and Sherman entered 
into conversation with her. 

“Well,” he said, ‘shave the boys taken much 
from you?” 

“Almost all I have. Sherman was here; he is 
a right nice ‘un. The poor man said he was 
hungry, so I got him something to eat; and as he 
said they were starving, he took a ham and a 
chicken; but he left me something he called a 
purtection paper,’ and she pulled out a dirty, 
scribbled sheet, and handed it to Sherman. It 
read: ‘Sergeant Take-them-all gives general 
protection to this poor, lone widow, with her 
husband in the army, and to her helpless chickens 
and roosters; that is, what's left of them.’ 

“And what did the boys say to this?’’ asked 
Sherman, who could not help smiling. 

“Well, your fellows only laughed at it. ‘Pears 
like they have drefful little respect for General 
Sherman.” 

“TI am afraid so, madam. But if vou'll give 
me a piece of paper I’ll write something they 
won't laugh at.” 

‘*Are you an officer ?** 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

‘“‘Maybe you have a piece of *bacca, or a chew. 
The soldiers didn’t leave me a blast.” 

“Don't use them. Here is a cigar, and a pass 
that won't be laughed at.’’ And Sherman mounted 
and rode off. 





see 


FLATTERING SPEECH. 

When Mrs. Siddons paid a visit to Doctor 
Johnson, the fact that the Thrale household, 
where he lived, was unprepared for her coming, 
| gave the ‘‘great lexicographer’’ opportunity for 
a very pretty speech. Mrs. Siddons entered the 
| room, and there happened to be no chair for her. 
‘*Madam,” 





said the doctor, with a smile, ‘‘you 


people will the more easily excuse the want of 
one yourself!" 


of the compliment! 











Choosing a School. 


and that is the case with many of the Latin hymns | 


of the Middle Ages. 
A very pleasant macaronic was made by Doctor 
Maginn who translated into English alternate 


lines of the second epode of Horace, and in such | 


a way that the translated lines rhyme with those 
that are left. A few lines will show the nature of 
the performance. 


Blest man who far from p baey hum, 

Ut prisea gens mortaliu 

Whistles his team afield v with glee 

Solutus omni fenore; 

neo lives in peace, ‘from eee free, 
* horret irratum m 

ye shuns the forum, and’ the gay 

Potentiorum limina, 

Therefore to vines of purple gloss 

Atlas inaritat populos. 


From such exercises, which are interesting | 
simply as literary curiosities, it is easy to find 


one’s way to performances that are ludicrous, if | 
Of this kind is a rather long piece | 


not jolly. 
which describes in detail a possum hunt, and of 
which the reader can form an idea from the 
opening lines: 


The nox was lit by lux of Luna, 

And ’twas nox most coperwuns a 

To catch a possum ora coor 

For nix was scattered o’er this mundus, 
A shallow nix, et non profundus, 

On sic a nox with canis unus, 

Two boys went out to hunt for coonus. 


The story of King Midas, at whose touch 
everything was turned to gold, has been told at 
length in verses like the following: 


Visit a rex in Persia lana, 
A potent rex was 
Suum imperium did extend 
O’er terra and o'er sea. 


Rex Midas habuit ahem gold, 
Tamen he wanted plu 

Non satis est, his constant ery— 
Ergo introit fuss. 


And so it goes on through all the details of 
the story. 

Perhaps the most popular of all these pieces is 
the one relating to the cat and the mice. There 
is no need to give the moral. 


Felis sedit by a hole, 
Intenta she, cum omni soul, 
>redere ra 
Mice cucurrerunt trans the floor, 
In numero duo, tres or more, 
Obliti cats. 


Felis saw them oculis, 
“I'll have “em,” inquit she, “I guess, 
Dum ludunt. 
Tune illa e re ‘it toward the group, 
*“Habex im,’ dixit, “good rat soup— 
*ingues sunt.’ 


Mice continued all ludere, 
Intenti they} 7 in ludum vere, 
auc . 
Tune rushed tl the felis into them, 
Et tore them omnes limb from limb, 
Violenter. 

Such trifling with a language leads easily to 
continuous punning. The following invitation | 
to a college faculty is nothing but a playing upon 
the sounds of words, and is to be read without | 
any reference to the meaning of the Latin words: 


| The sof The C will be to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
| Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England, or any special information 
about such their hods and , as 
may be readily obtained. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 

















PRIVATE Tutor. Ten oars’ gugerionce. Prepares 
for college. H. W. Eckley, 22 St. James Av., Boston. 


SPANISH Wh: weananin, BY MATE 


W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 
| Boston Dental College. 


| School ol year begins Sept.10. For announcement address 
DR. « FOLLETT, Dean, 687 Dudiey St., Boston, Mass 


ee NEWTON CENTRE, Mass. 


School for the correction of all Speech defects. 
circular, address E. J. E. THORPE, Principal. 


Powder Point School, Duxnury, Mass. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Harvard, or Business. Individual teaching. Home 
life. Elementary Classes for Young, Bove Laborato- 
ries. KNAPP, S. B. 














For 








Wontranas, V 
Vermont Methodist Seminary. 


For both sexes. College Preparatory, Academic, Le 





ness, Music, Art. Unsurpassed in Location. Send f 
Cc atalogue. 

WESTFIELD, Mass. 
State Normal School. 
Prepares good teachers for good places. Annual ex- 
— 5 for — $100. For erations 160. For cata- 
ogue ad J. EENOUGH. 





roy Hall 

Home school for 20 young ladies. 10 miles from Boston. 
Music, Artand Languages. Thorough | preparation for 
college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Prin., mtvale, Mass. 


State College, Kinesron, R. 1. 

Courses of instruction in Language, History, Art and 
Science, Mechanics, Wood and Iron Work, Agriculture | 
and Horticulture. Expense, including board, very low. 


Wesleyan Academy, Wiisranan, Mass. 
Both sexes. Nine courses. Specialists in Classics, Ast | 
and Music. Enlarged endowment insures superior ad 
vantages at moderate expense. 78th year opens Sept. 12. 
For catalogue address REV. WM. R. NEWHALL, Prin. 


VERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
Location unsurpassed. Outfit of the best and constantly 
increasing. Among the very best schools in the coun- 
try for Crea eneretion and for Feperal sraéning. 
A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D., Principal. 


Williston Toualaary, EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific schoo 
New laboratories with electrical plant. R buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens § Rt. 6 . 1894, 

dress REV. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 


Mt. Holyoke College, sourn Hapiey. Mass. 
Offers three Collegiate courses, Music and Art. Lina: 
Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The Fif 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, 18%. Board and tuition, $50. 
MRS. E. 8. MEAD, President. 




















BURLINGTON, Vt. 


Vermont Episcopal Institute. 


| Home school for boys. Prepares for College or busi- 
ness. Military drill. Our certificate wy to College. 
Catalogues. H. H. ROSS, . Principal. 


FOR 


‘ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL :i3%%. 


LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 








who so often occasion a want of seats to other | 


Imagine Mrs. Siddons’s courtesy in recognition 





ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering enlarged 
oprortuntts es. Three Seminary Courses of studies 
nd a © poliere fitting Course. 
Principal. 


ddress Miss LAURA S. WATSON, 


oD OSTON, Mass. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal privileges for both sexes. Hospitals and Dis- 
seneatien directly connected. Term opens September 
h. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. ean, 
Catalogue Frei 517 Shawmut Avenue. 


The Maine State College, orono, Me. 
A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. 


of nae :—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical crit En 
gineeri ng,, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical 
arm: 











neering, acy. Tuition and rooms free. Tota tal 
annual expenses, imclading Le £3. Military drill. 
.H RRIS, President. 





Boston, Mass., 7 — 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
(The Leading Se ag le of America.) 
Founded by Eben Tourjée. L FAELTEN, Director. 

Send for Pros ectus i aiving full {information 
HALE, General Manager. 





WORCESTER, a 
Worcester (Mass.) Polytechnic 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in Chem- 
istry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanic: ‘al Engineering, 
and a General Scientific Course. For catalogue address 
Institute, or JOSEPH BEALS, Secretary. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


State Normal School. 


Next term opens September 12, 18%. Entrance exam- 
inations September lith. W. E. WILSON, Principal. 


Colby Academy, New Lonpoy, N. H. 

Health and Education in a beautiful New England town. 
| Five complete courses of study. A college course for 
| young women, Steam heat in all the buildings. Fine | 
| gymnasium. $200 a year. Send for a catalogue. Rev. 
GEO. W. GILE, Pres. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS 
Studying I Lafin, Greek, French_a 
I )RETH’S” Schvol, 
Copley Sq., bone. the 











nd German. 
Pierce Building, 
pantie learn in four months to 
read nearly as weil as English ay — of Cesar or 
Xenophon or ordinary French or 
HOW LONC IS IT TAKING. You? 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, | 
50 Village St., Boston, ass. 
The profession of comparative medicine now offers un- 
usual attractions to ambitious young men who wish to 
enter upon a eee. h arses Sone ‘or illustrated 
cataloque. LES P. AN, Dean. 
BosTOon, Boylston, cor. ars eae Bay. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Building. 


Co-educational; pre nage pupils for all colleges and 
scientific schoo ts certificate admits to colleges 
accepting — ee. Grammar high school | 
departments of the highest grade. Pupils from a dis- 
tance aided in securing good homes. Catalogues for- 
warded on application. Eleventh year opens Sept. 24. 


| 

| 

| TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 
THE RECKERS & BRADFORD 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 


48 Boylston St., Boston. 

Next School Year Begins September 4. 
Provides a thereugh course of business training, 
horthand, Typewriting, 
ere. Indiwidual loatrastion,” Graduates aided to em: 
ployment. Call or send for prospectus. 























Boston, Mass., cor. Tremont & Berkeley Sts. 
| 


s 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 
Largest yy of Elocution S America. 
Five hundred Studen 
Chartered a by she state. Write od Catalogue. 
ESLEY EMERSON, PRESIDENT. 








Re-opens September 4th. 


A thorough and practical course of study in 


Business and Shorthand, 


| Preparing young people to earn their own living. In- 
dividual instruction; positions for pupils; experienced 
| teachers. Our record of 


54 YEARS AND 29,000 PUPILS 


| Speaks for itself. a a free by mail or at office. 


COMER’S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
666 Washington St., corner Beach, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ss ce | NE. Main St 
“Doctores! Ducum nex mundi nitu Panes,| Willard Hall. scnoor ror Girts. | __ ROCKLAND, MAINE, 388 . 
| i i d ‘ ‘Address MRS. S. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. | Rockland Commercial College. 
tritucum at ait. Expecto meta fumen, and eta “Business onacnk Hak Ga Pome 
i , MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. i td 
beta pi. Super attente one—Dux, hamor clam ighest attainable grade of instruction at 


Free catalogue. 


Short 


Individual instruction. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 4th. 
| None too old to learn. 

| Call or send for circular. 
Graduates aided to positions. 


| forest ‘noaaihte cost. 





Typewriting, Bookkeeping. 
Ete., at the BOSTON COM- 
MERCIAL COLLEGE, 
1 Beacon St., cor. Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Hand. 











Largest and Most Successful . the World, 
| Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 4th. 


| THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
ete and practical. a pils are fitted for the duties 
and _ work of ever? de 

THE FACUL 7Y embraces a list of more than 

twenty teachers s assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each depart tment 
THE STUDENTS are young people of both sexes, 
| an of diligence and zeal. 
E DISC PLINE is of the highest order and 
| includes valuable business lessor 
is the ‘largest of any Com- 
| mummeded School in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for original. 
| | ity and /eadership and as the ae ndard Institution 
of its kind is epornlty acknowledged. 

HE SCHOOL BUILD DING is centrally located 


and mera: Outs yee lL. 
SPE Le E. Shorthand, 
Composition ion x. a may 


| ange al course. 
| SIT UATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
ite pupils complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. 
BUSINESS OFFICE open daily, 9 till 2 o’clock. 
For Prospectus, sent free, address, 
J. W. BLAISDELL, Sec’y, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


CET 
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START 


AT THE 


Burdett 
College 


Tupe - Writing, 
be taken as a 











oat when qualified let the Situation Department 
lace you in a desirable position 


Visitors always welcome. “Prospectus Fre. 


694 Washington St., Corner Kneeland St., Boston. 

















Founded by FRED’K H. RINDGE. 


A thorough course in mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry and English, mechanical and freehand drawing, 
| carpentry, wood-turning, pattern-making, casting, 

iron-fitting, forging and machine shop practice. 
Emergency lectures by a skilful surgeon. Fire 
Drill based upon U. S. Military Drill Regulations. 
| Gives excellent general training and prepares for 
the best scientific schools. Academic and shop work 
| carefully correlated. 





Send for descriptive circular to 
HARRY ELLIS, Supt., Cambridge, Mass. 


The Cambridge Manual Training School for Boys. 








ACADEMY. 
AND GYMNASIUM. 
Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass. 


nected. Certificate admits to various colleges. 





Nichols Academy, 


"ACADEMY HOME. GR 





Dudley, Mass. 


HIS institution, situated on 
Dudley Hill, near Web- 
ster, Mass., is the best 

equipped and most pleasantly 
located academy in New Eng- 
land> Thorough instruction in 
ancient and modern languages, 
practical astronomy, surveying, 
analytical chemistry, mechanical 
and free-hand drawing, meteor- 
ology, stenography, typewriting, 
telegraphy. Extensive library, 
complete astronomical observa- 
tory, new gymnasium. Boarding 
home, newly furnished and with 
all modern improvements, con- 
Fall term commences Tuesday, Sept. 4, 1894- 


Catalogues, with engravings, now ready. Address ALFRED G. COLLINS, Principal, Dudley ,Mass, 
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THE QUEEN OF THE DUMP. 


By Mary GRAvy MorRISON, 


Author of * Kathleen’s Party.” 


The slow dusk of a May twilight was creeping | 


out from the corners almost into the middle of 


the room, but the opal colors were bright in the | 
west, and made the day seem to be still in the | 
world. A girl, kneeling with her slate laid flat | 


on the sill, was toiling at a network of figures, 
and did not raise her head for any noise outside 
the open window. 

A woman passed on the sidewalk bent under 


a burden which rested upon her back, and was | 
She | 


held with cords by both hands in front. 
turned slow eyes upon the young head close by. 


Not until the older woman had placed her | woman had hastily cleared for her, and collected | 


heavy bag upon a chair in the 
room did the girl look up, and 
then only with the dazed ex- 
pression of one whose attention 
is not roused. Without a word 
she bent again at her task, and 
ciphered on. She was about 
fourteen years old, a_ slender 
figure with a mass of curling 
brown hair. 

The old woman did not inter- 
rupt her. She disappeared for a ~ 
moment, and came back in a rs 
print dress. Then she brought 
out a paper parcel, and laying a 
frying-pan on the stove of the . 
kitchen,—for so it was,—began 
to cut and fry small pieces of 
salt pork, and then two slices of 
liver. 

“There!’’ exclaimed the girl, 
suddenly, pushing back the slate 
and standing up. ‘‘Those ex- 
amples are done. Now there’s 
only the history, lots of dates. 
How good that liver smells! 
Oh, you've set the table, haven’t 
you? I forgot it.” 

The old woman looked up from 
her frying, and the wrinkled dis- 
tortion of her features, resulting 
from heat, snapping fat and old 
age combined, seemed to smooth 
out as she turned to the pretty 
face before her. 

“Hard, was they ?”’ she asked. 

“Oh, it’s that last page in the 
arithmetic,’” answered the girl, 
walking up and down. “I always 
wanted to get to that one about 
the ox-shoes and the horse-shoes, 
and now I’vedone it. Queenie!” 
and she stopped short in front of 
the old woman just as she lifted the plate on 
which the sizzling supper had been placed. 

“Wal, Janet ?’’ said the other. 

“T’ve got the valedictory.”’ 

The woman put down the plate in haste, as 
though afraid of dropping it. 

‘You beat all!’’ she exclaimed, almost irrita- 
bly. ‘Why on earth didn’t you say so before ?”’ 
“T don’t know,” said Janet. ‘I was busy.” 

“Wal, they did give it to you, spite of all on 
‘em, didn’t they ?’’ continued the elder, again 
lifting the plate, this time to the small tea-table. 

“They couldn’t do anything else,’ Janet said, 
as they sat down. ‘I’ve written the best com- 
positions and had the best marks this year. 
*Twasn’t anything but bare justice.”’ 

The old woman helped the child, then herself. 

“Ef you always make out to git bare justice in 
this world, you'll do mighty well,’’ she remarked 
only. 

“Oh, I don’t expect any extras, but I do expect 
justice,”’ Janet answered, decidedly. ‘It would 
be a queer world!” 

“It is a queer world,”’ said the queen. 

They made a strange contrast now that the 
lamp was lighted, the old, ash-colored face and 
stooping figure upon which the shadow of a 
burden still rested, opposite to the bright cheeks 
and blue eyes of the young face with its halo of 
brown hair. 

“I s’pose them other gals is mighty mad, aint 
they? You take the rest of that liver. I don’t 
want it.” 


replied Janet. 


They knew there wasn’t a chance for them. Bel 











Dalton walked up and told me it was all right, 


and even that Flossie Booth, who thinks she’s | 


something great, said she knew it would be this 


way. They walked round with me all recess- | 


time, talking it over.” 

“Did they?’ asked the other, with evident 
satisfaction. ‘‘’Pears to me they wa’n’t near so 
stuck-up as usual. What kind er clo’es do they 
wear for valedictories ?”’ 

“Oh, white, of course,’’ replied Janet, rising 
from the table. ‘‘White muslin and ribbons and 
flowers.”’ 

‘Real ?”’ questioned the other. 

“Oh, of course. I rather think I'll have laven- 
der -ribbons.”’ 

“Pinks, I s’pose, and sech like ?”’ 

“No; roses,’’ said Janet. 

She sat down by the end of the table the old 


*“LET’S GO, 


her books under the lamp. Silence followed 
except for the rattle of the dishes as they were 
washed and wiped in the semi-darkness of the 
sink end of the room. 

When these were done Queenie, as Janet had 
called her, filled an old clay pipe with tobacco, 
and as she smoked sat on the floor taking out and 
sorting into piles the contents of the burlap bag. 

Several empty wine bottles came first, followed 
by a little heap of whitened bones, a child’s pink 
satin hat with dirty white pluines, bits of ribbon, 
bits of twine, a piece of railroad iron, a broken 
hand mirror, four mismated shoes, and other 
things. She carried them all away when they 
had been separated. Then she sat down in her 
chair, and as she smoked on, looked placidly 
across at Janet’s head. 

The history lesson finished, the girl had opened 
a library book, and was soon deep in that. The 
old woman nodded in her chair, started upright, 
nodded again. Finally Janet rose. 

“I’m going to bed,”’ she said. ‘I must begin 
thinking about that valedictory to-morrow, and I 
want to be rested.”’ The elder had risen at once 
and lighted a small lamp. Janet took it up. 

“You’re going, too, aren’t you ?"’ she asked, 
as she started for the door. ‘*You seem to get so 
sleepy lately.’’ 

“It’s the spring, I guess,’ 
answered. 
on.” 

She let down the coals, cleared the grate, and 
laid paper and wood ready for the morning fire. 


the old 
“I’m comin’ pretty soon. 


woman 
You go 


“No, they aint mad exactly. | lighted her own lamp and tramped up-stairs. 


The door of Janet’s room was wide open. 


| but all was dark. The old woman tiptoed in, 
| Shading her lamp with a cracked, rough hand. 
| Janet was already asleep. The watcher pulled 
the blanket up over the shoulder, protected only 
by its cotton dress. 

‘“‘She shoves off them covers jist as she used 
ter,"’ she said to herself, “if she és the 
scholar in the school.” 

Old memories, in the flush of the new success, 
came back to her when she lay awake under her 
patchwork quilt in her smaller room. 

On the outskirts of Boston there is a tract of 
ground called the dump. Its locality changes; 
its name and its nature never change. For many 
years carts of ashes, tin cans and other dry refuse 
have been moving out toward the watery wastes 
called the Back Bay, and there deposited upon 
the low flats left when the Charles River had 
been walled into its narrower channel. ‘To these 


best 





QUEENIE.” 


| piles of refuse, composed of things that fortunate 
| people have done with, come those whom fortune 
| has also done with among their human kind. 
It is the last resort of those who have no courage 
left to fight the world, and vet will not beg. 
| Armed each with a stick provided with a prod at 
| the end, they poke, examine, cull out bits salable 
at the junk shops, and poke again among the 
rubbish heaps, their lives as silent and gray as 
the burned-out ashes at their feet. 





expected to make the acquaintance of stray per- 
sons who chanced to have recourse to these mines 
during temporary embarrassment. 

She looked about her. Twilight was coming 
on over the deserted expanse of low and ragged 
land. So she took the child home for the night; 
and there Janet had been ever since. 

“It wasn't fair!’’ exclaimed the little thing, 
clenching her fist as they walked along that first 
night; and the keynote of her character was in 
the words, if the queen had been clever enough to 
know it. 

For some time Janet spent her days with her 
new friend, picking up bones, bottles and odd 
finds, often worthless, to add to the family fund. 
And the old miracle that is never outgrown came 


again. The child’s hand clinging to hers, the 
child’s daily needs forcing her attention, the 


young voice calling to her, all made their way 
through the ashes round the old 
heart, and came to stay in that 
inner room of all where Jack 
had been alone. 

Jack would be nearly forty if 
he were living, her boy who was 
drowned in the river when he 
was only seven; and she had 
never had another child. 

As soon as Janet went to school 
she was noticed by the teachers, 
and rose in the class. 

‘Miss O’Neil,”’ the queen said 
to a neighbor in the little court 
where she lived, ‘‘when you buy 
your Biddy a thing jist git two 
on ‘em, and I'll make it right. I 
aint no hand at the styles. The 
children is of a size. Jist say, 
‘Them’s good, stout boots, I'll 
take two pair,’ or two hoods, or 
two waterproofs, or what not.”’ 

As time went, it could be seen 
that Biddy who was growing 
up plain, was dressed more and 
more like Janet who was grow- 
ing up pretty. Janet had a 
wonderful memory, and was so 
correct in arithmetic that girls 
who never got their examples 
right without heavy toil began 
to borrow her pencils for luck. 
She had no intimate friends, but 
she read a great deal for her age. 

As these things became more 
marked, the queen moved away 
from the court and hired half a 
little wooden house—one of a 
small cluster that had once looked 
suburban but were now on the 
edge of the ash-heaps, as if they 
had moved in town instead of 
fashionable Boston having sent 
its messenger, the dump, out to them. There 
was more privacy in the life there, and the public 


school of the district had very nice girls in it. 


*“‘Now, Janet,’’ she had said, “you needn’t say 
‘Hello, Queenie,’ to me any more on the street 
when I'm movin’ from the off heap to the nigh 
one. I aint a-goin’ to notice you and you've no 
call to notice me. I aint a-goin’ to see you lookin’ 
ashamed, after all the work I've had with you.”’ 

And the old woman herself from that time 


No one remembered this woman’s coming to | made everything quite easy by never looking at 


the dump, it was so long ago. 
about herself. She was called the Queen of the 
| Dump, and known by no other name. Some 
| people said that she was ‘well off.” 

One afternoon, ten vears ago, the queen was 
| thinking of going home, noticing that the shadows 
| of those prodding near her had departed. But 
| suddenly some one spoke, unafraid of the silence 
| of the dump. 

‘«Where's 


Aunt Ann?” the voice said. 


She never talked | 


Janet if she were walking with other girls. And 


}now Janet had the valedictory as she graduated 


The | 


queen, not supposing herself to be addressed, | 
| realized that the queen was turning over in her 


| drove the prod once more into a hopeful place. 
“Say, they’ve lost me!"" and something pulled 
| ot the queen’s dress. She turned and saw a 
ragged little girl standing close to her. 
“I guess I’ll go home with you,” the 
added. 
“Wal, you aint cheeky nor nothin’, be ver?” 
said the old woman, scanning through a pair of 
| heavy spectacles her uninvited guest. 


| ‘“‘No,”’ answered the child. 


mite 


The queen suddenly remembered having seen | 
“Well, if you don’t. I’m awfully hungry,’ | After attending to other domestic duties, she | a sullen-looking man and woman near her lately 
| 


| who had a child with them. People came and 
went on the dump; and old settlers could not be 


from the school—the coveted honor of the class! 

It made the old woman, lying awake in her bed, 
chuckle softly aloud to think of Bel Dalton and 
Flossy Booth, who had been barely polite to her 
girl, now seeking her acquaintance. Janet never 
seemed to care for their snubs, but the queen had 
felt every one. She was naming them over when 
she fell asleep. 

As the exhibition day drew near, Janet vaguely 


mind the subject of going, but after saying ‘Oh 
yes, I would if I were you,”’ Janet did not urge 
it or even mention it again. 

Her dress was done—white muslin and lavender 
ribbons, just as she wished it. The queen never 
dared touch it with her rough forefinger. Plain 
Biddy O’Neil, being an apprentice to a dress- 
maker now, had it made quite reasonable, as she 
said. 

The night before the exhibition the queen asked 
Janet if she would read the valedictory, and the 
girl, who liked the practice, stood up in the kitchen 
and holding its pages tied with white ribbon, 
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recited it through. The queen, pipe in hand, 
followed every word. 

“It’s grand!’’ she said, emphatically. ‘It’s 
grand! There aint goin’ to be sech another one 
in Boston. But—’ She rose and lighted both 
little lamps before she went on. ‘But I’ve made 
up my mind not to go to-morrow.” 

‘“‘Aren’t you going?’’ Janet said, laying the 
written sheets inside the geography cover. 

‘I guess not,’’ replied the old woman; ‘I guess 
I better not.” 

‘Do you know,’’ Janet went on taking her 
lamp, ‘‘there’ll be eight hundred in the hall ?”’ 

“Oh, it'll be grand,’’ said the queen again. 
‘‘But I guess I better give up goin’. You can tell 
me about it.” : 

Janet kept on talking about the girls’ dresses, 
the decorations, the singing, until she put out her 
light. 

The sun shone next morning. The queen did 
not go to the dump after the early breakfast, but 
stayed about looking on, and was even trusted 
once to put a needed pin into the pretty dress. 
Then she watched the sweet figure hurry off 
toward school. 

“Good-by, Queenie,” Janet turned to say, 
‘‘pity you didn’t go.” In her hands and in her 
dress were the pink roses the queen had ordered. 

The hall was filling as Janet ran up the stairs 
to her old class room. Men and women, chatting 
and laughing, were choosing their seats in the 
hall; girls in white were flitting about the door- 
ways. Even the teachers were in festive dress. 
A flush of excitement was in Janet’s cheeks; her 
heart beat fast. 

Oh, the wonders of that day, the crowd, the 
warmth, the flowers! 
trembled as they read or sang! How the quick 
clap of hands followed as each ended and stepped 
daintily back to her place! How strangely each 
familiar name looked on the programme! 

It was coming now—the valedictory—as soon 
as this stanza of the song was over. 

There was a moment of confusion, and through 
it Janet heard her name as if from far away; and 
somehow she was standing before the crowd of 
upturned faces. Her voice seemed hard to raise 
at first, but as she went on she knew that she had 
never read so well before. The room was very 
still. A few of her classmates sobbed softly 
toward the close. 

At the end a burst of applause broke forth and 
followed her to her seat. She looked down and 
saw the hundreds of eyes no longer. 

Speeches by the committee began, compliment- 
ing the pupils, the teachers, the public school 
system and the happy city of Boston. When 
either gentleman alluded pleasantly to the farewell 
address some one in the audience whispered to 
another that the young girl looked very modest. 
But not one dimly imagined the ‘thoughts in 
Janet’s head. Amidst the applause and the praise 
the one thing clear to the girl’s mind was the face 
of the queen of the dump. 

It came up before her and would not go, that 
expression in the old eyes that looked after her 
when she started for the exhibition that morning. 

Every girl around Janet had a mother, sisters, 
cousins, all interested in the small part she was to 
take that day. She in her triumph was alone. 

And as at such a time the heart loves to share a 








joy, Janet yearned at that moment to look into | 


the kindly old eyes. Then the quickening of 
excitement made it clear to her that the queen had 
the old reason for staying away—the fear of 
shaming her before her new companions. 

The contrast between the old woman’s unselfish- 
ness, and her own eager enjoyment of her honors 
struck her sharply. 


“Tt isn’t fair!’’ she said to herself. ‘It isn’t 
fair!" 
The girls stood for the parting hymn. She had | 


not heard a word of the speeches. 
roses will remind her of that day as long as she 
lives. 

Committeemen spoke to her; the girls crowded 
round her; Bel Dalton’s mother came up to be 
introduced, and invited her to luncheon for the 
next day. It was not in human nature not to be 
happy. 

At last all was over, and she started for home, 
Bel and Flossy walking out of their way with her, 
for the parents had gone, tired of long waiting. 
Talking and laughing, the three reached the 
borders of the dump before either was aware of 
it. Janet suddenly became silent, the others 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





much about it before. I’m going to tell her about | complacently at the dory boy’s yellow stamp, 


the exhibition. Good-by.” | with its fiercely glaring dragon, which he still 
“She must be very kind!” exclaimed Bel, | held in his hand. 

unexpectedly. ‘Would she let us come, too?” | “*I wish I could get a private shy at Clyde’s old 
“She’s awfully shy,’’ said Janet. ‘I'd better | barrel,’ he mused. ‘Like as not I'd find some 

go alone.” of those old United States stamps that I’m after 
A load seemed lifted from her heart. She| among the lot. I'd like to—before the other 

stepped carefully in her bronze shoes over the | fellows get there. I’d have a perfect right—‘any 

rubbish heaps. The men and women stood still | of us fellows were welcome to ’em,’ Clyde said. 

with wonder. It was the prettiest vision the | Anyway, nobody would ever know, and I’m 

dump had ever seen; as if out of the ashes had | furious enough now to do anything.” 

risen a spirit. | The collector's mania had full hold of him 
She stood close to the queen before the bent| again. Anxiety 





looked at her, dumb with surprise, the rubber | evening. Neither did he succeed in getting much 
shoe she had just rescued held in her hand. sleep. After hours of wakefulness, he arose and 
Janet’s smile was like something new. | carefully exchanged his school uniform for what 
‘“Wal, I never,’’ gasped the queen. ‘Where's | the boys liked to call ‘citizens’ clothes,’ in order 
them gals gone ?” | to be secure from recognition as a member of the 
“Home,” said Janet. ‘I thought I'd rather | academy. 
talk to you than anybody. Let’s go, Queenie.” Quietly leaving the little room which, as an old 
| and trusted pupil, he occupied alone, Ted stole 
al : | down the stairs, outdoors, and with the old house 
AT SUNSET. | key and an unlighted bull’s-eye lantern in his 
| hand, ran quickly across some vacant lots toward 
| the Clyde house. Absorbed by the interest of his 
quest, Ted felt no qualms of conscience over this 





Pass on ae westward way, soul of the dying day ! 
Laden with good and ill, pleasure and woe: ‘ 
Mourned by the gentle rain, knelled by the solemn main, 


to rummage the old barrel | 
figure raised itself and saw her. The old woman | possessed him so that he could eat no dinner that | 


soon the east would be ablaze. Even now Ted 
knew his form could be seen clearly through the 
framework of the spinning-wheel. 

‘*Wish I was out of this!’ thought the boy; 
‘‘wish I could let Mr. Clyde know that I wasn’t 
quite such a scamp, after all; not at heart, I 
wasn’t! Hello, tho’! I’m not quite dead yet— 
but wouldn’t I give something to hear that other 
fellow snore! If I do ever get home I shal! have 
to own up to it all, and I'd almost rather die than 
have Clyde and the fellows know me for such a 
sneak! Why didn’t I think a little sooner!”’ 

A gentle breeze had sprung up and was rustling 
the young leaves of the old trees which overhung 
the roof. The sun was mounting higher and 
higher. The clock in a neighboring tower had 
struck five and six. The streets had grown noisy. 
The birds were too busy to sing. 

“It’s going to be a fine day,’’ thought Ted, ‘the 
| barge crew will miss me if I never get back.”’ 

Two snores now! Ted sat up in a glare of 
sunlight, and noiselessly drew off his shoes. 
Another moment and he was stealing down the 
creaking garret stairs. 

He was out under the blue skies, alive and safe, 
as the clock rang out seven. At that time the 
boys were gathering for breakfast in the dining- 





How some of the girls 


The odor of | 


Sink to thy rest in the great Long-ago ! 
Selected. —Henry Gay Hevlett. 
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TED MARTIN’S “STAMP ACT.” 


in the school-room. 
shaded place, with the Hudson sweeping past its 
western boundaries, and though within the limits 
of New York, well removed from its turmoil and 
swept by fresh breezes. 

“Look at Martin down on the pier! I'll bet 
anything he is dickering with that youngster in 
the dory for some stamp or other. Ted Martin is 
the oddest chap! He is the most open-handed, 
honorable fellow except when a collecting fit is on 
him. Then he gets wild—coins or eggs, stamps, 
marbles or butterflies, it’s all the same—he’s ‘on 
the make,’ and thinks of nothing else.”’ 

“That's so,’’ responded Rob Clark, as Jack 
Foss paused. ‘Really, I’ve known him to do 
kind of dishonest things to get what he’s after. 
For instance —’’ but here Ted Martin himself 
strolled up from the pier. 

“Such a joke!”’ he said, excitedly, as he seated 
himself at Jack’s side. ‘‘I’ve played it the worst 
on that fellow in the boat! I never saw him 
before, but we got talking at the pier, and I found 
out that he had among the trash in his pockets a 
Chinese stamp,—a yellow, five-candarins,—just 
what I want for my album. He hadn't an idea 
it was worth anything, and I gave him a dried-up 
orange for it! Pretty good bargain, wasn’t it, 
| Mr. Clyde?” 

As the others laughed, Ted turned to one of 
| the masters, who was leaning back with closed 
| eves enjoying with his boys the blossom-perfumed 
May air. 

Dexter Clyde, although young enough to be a 
congenial companion to his larger pupils, was no 
less respected than the older teachers. Without 
opening his eyes, he murmured softly : 

“Keep on as you -have begun, Ted, and you 
will be a rich man some day—and the meanest 
scamp on earth. Do you think that conduct 
perfectly honest and worthy of a gentleman ?” 

‘““Why not?’ said Ted; but he blushed hotly. 
“Just for a scrap of fun like that to come down 
so on a fellow! Mr. Clyde, it’s not fair!’’ 

“Argue with yourself, Martin; not with me. 
You know my opinion now,” replied Mr. Clyde, 
fixing his eyes fullon Ted. ‘Talking of stamps,” 
he went on, ‘*vou know my uncle's old deserted 
house, three blocks east of us. You’ve all been 
there with me. Well, it is soon to be torn down. 
Now up in the garret there is a barrel full of old 
business letters with plenty of old stamps on 
them, probably some of value.”’ 

There was a chorus of whistles from the boys, 
expressive of intense interest. 

‘“‘Any of you are welcome to the stamps,”’ said 
Mr. Clyde. ‘‘You havea half-holiday to-morrow. 
Here is the key, Martin. I’ll leave it with you. 
I’m going out of town to-morrow, or I should 











| breach of school laws, which hitherto he had | room of the academy, and some inquiries were 
| honorably obeyed. | being made for Ted Martin. 
| Meeting no one in the suburban streets, he was! ‘He’s coming now! He’s got on his citizen's 
|}soon unilatching the high-posted gate which | clothes!’’ piped up a little fellow at the window. 

| marked the approach to what had been in days Ted, glancing up, saw the windows of the long 


The grounds about St. Giles’s Academy were | gone by a beautiful old country-place. Ted ran | room filled with interested faces, all eyes watching 


aswarm with boys turned loose after a day’s work | lightly up the steps, unlocked the big front door, his rather unsteady progress up the walk, for he 
It was a pleasant, well-| and passed on into the dark hall. | was beginning to feel the effects of his long fast 


Here he lighted his lantern and looked about at | and the night’s exciting vigil. 
| the great empty rooms, dismantled now of all | “I’m in for it, now!’’ he thought, as entering 
that had once made them homelike and beautiful. | the door he came upon a group of the masters, 
The desolation sent a queer chill through his | with the principal, Doctor Dallas, among them. 
body. For an instant he heartily wished himself | ‘You have been out of bounds without permis- 
back at the academy. Cowardice was not one of | sion, Martin ?’’ said Doctor Dallas, sternly. 
his failings, yet he shivered as he climbed those | “Yes, sir,’’ replied Ted, trying hard to see the 
bare, echoing wooden stairs, up two flights, into | doctor’s figure clearly through the queer mist, 
the inky blackness of the garret which his tiny | which seemed hanging over everything. 
lantern scarcely illumined. It would be an easy matter, he felt, just to let 

Among many old trunks and boxes Ted pres- | go of himself and to reel over, fainting—bringing 
ently found the barrel of old letters, and almost | to his aid instant sympathy and care to tide him 
immediately lighted upon the very stamp he| pleasantly over the trouble. 
most ardently desired—a ‘‘used, three-cent, pink But, exhausted though he was, he was possessed 
Washington,” valuable from its rarity. He tore | of one burning desire, and that was to ‘‘out’’ with 
it from the envelope and placed it in his pocket- | the whole truth without delay. 
book. It was a precious ‘‘find,’’ but his heart! ‘*‘When did you leave the school ?’’ went on the 
was strangely without elation. | doctor. 

Stamp after stamp of good value he found.| ‘About four o’clock this morning, sir,’’ replied 
The search was proving wonderfully successful, | Ted, wishing his voice would not sound so far 
but the gloom on Ted’s face was deepening.| away. ‘You see, sir—there are some burglars 
Excitement and interest had died out utterly. up in the garret at the old Clyde place and—oh, I 

‘*What has come over me?’’ he asked himself, | forgot to tell you, but that’s where I’ve been— 
unaware that conscience had leaped up in the| with them, Mr. Clyde knows all about it. Ask 
darkness. ‘‘Here I’ve found all I could expect, | him—he gave methe key. Oh, bother this collar! 
and more, too, and it is no good whatever. [| it’s tight—sort of chokes, you know.” 
wish I was out of this horrible place. I believe! By this time Mr. Clyde had stepped forward 
I’ll chuck these stamps back into the barrel for | and had his arm about Ted, who leaned against 
Clark and Foss to find. I’m going straight | him heavily but went on bravely. 
home!" ‘‘I—I—you see, I forgot about honor, and I 

But in another moment Ted was looking wildly | sneaked off to get the best stamps before Foss and 
about into the darkest corners, seeking some safe | Clark got there. Send the police—they'll catch 
hiding-place. Somewhere down below he heard | ’em easily, for I left ’em fast asleep! No, I'm 
a door close, and along the carpetless hall and up | not out of my head, I tell you!’’ he concluded 
the creaking old stairs heavy footsteps sounded. | with energy, somewhat revived by a glass of 
Extinguishing his light, Ted darted behind an old | water which was put to his lips, ‘‘the thieves are 
spinning-wheel, hung over with a faded patch- | there, and lots of stolen goods!”’ 
work quilt. There he cowered, shivering with Of the events which followed upon his confes- 
fright. sion—the calling out of the police, and the speedy 

Now the door at the foot of the garret stairs | capture of the thieves, Ted knew nothing for a 
opened, and gruff voices were heard. The foot- | time, because he was immediately imprisoned in 
steps ascending sounded in Ted’s ears like an| his own room, to stay till summoned by Doctor 
advancing army. Dallas to the study. As he very quickly fell 

‘Strike a light! The shutters are up, ’t’'won’t | asleep, the term of imprisonment did not seem 
shine out; an’ pass the bottle, Coons,’’ said one of | long. It was ended by Mr. Clyde, who came to 
the new-comers. his room at noon. 

Their lighted lantern revealed two villainous-| ‘Wake up, Ted, my boy! and do not look so 
looking men, each laden with a bulging bag; and | anxious. Nothing very terrible is going to be 
as these bags were dropped upon the floor they | done to you. You are to keep within bounds for 
gave forth silvery, clanging sounds. |a month, I believe, but that is all. The doctor 

The men were burglars, quite evidently. They | thinks you have already suffered about enough. 
had apparently been making the garret their | Yes, the burglars were easily caught. Now eat 
home lately, for one of them presently brought | the lunch I’ve brought you, and then report at the 
bread and cheese from a shelf. Washing the | doctor’s study.” 
food down with whiskey, they partook of what} After school had closed Ted sauntered out on 
was evidently to them a satisfactory meal. the veranda, where he was quickly surrounded 

Ted felt himself a helpless prisoner as he lay | by a crowd of boys, eager for a full account of 











take you myself. Go up and share the stamps.” 

Ted’s eyes glistened with eagerness as he 
pocketed the key. For an instant he quite forgot 
| his recent mortification. 


listening to the rough talk which went on between 
the men. If they discovered him his life would 
be in danger. 

Once he thought his hour had surely come, for 


| his adventures. Fresh from his long and serious 
talk with Doctor Dallas, Ted felt no disposition to 
pose as a hero. 

“7 think you were very brave!’’ exclaimed one 


chattered on. ‘‘Look here, Martin !”’ said Mr. Clyde, suddenly, 
Away from the road on each side extended the | as passing an arm through Ted’s he led him out 
low ground, dotted with its toilers. Everything | of the others’ hearing. ‘I have a few more plain 
was gray there, men and women, old and young, | words for you. This interest in making collec- 
the ash heaps, the women’s short petticoats, and | tions is all very well for most boys, but when it 
coarse aprons, and the handkerchiefs on their | runs into a mania, like yours, it becomes dan- 
heads. At intervals a smouldering fire sent a| gerous. I like you,—you know it,—but I tell 
blue-gray smoke toward the west. | you, Ted, just now when I mentioned that barrel 
In the midst of the group prodded the queen. of old envelopes, the gleam in your eyes was 
Janet knew she had seen her. | worthy of a Shylock.” 
It would be easy to pass on. ‘The queen would ‘Why, Mr. Clyde, I’m no miser!”’ 
not be hurt. Everything could be explained at ‘No; it’s not miserliness with you. Itis rather 
home, and Bel’s mother was such a lady. the gambler’s craving to outwit others—a con- 
Bnt Janet stopped short. temptible greed ! 
“That oldest woman over there,” she said, in a | the trick you played on that little river-boy; it 
queer voice not like her own, ‘‘is called the queen was simply dishonest. Go, then; but remember,” 
of the dump. She brought me up. She found 
me on the dump and took me home. She’s given 
me the best, and she’s taken the worst always.’’ | alone under the blossoming trees. 
She paused an instant and Bel said, ‘Yes, | 
Janet ?”’ jand felt grieved at his displeasure. 
*“She’s given me my food and clothes, this | ently, as he found a seat on a fallen tree and 
dress, these roses. I—I guess I never thought | winked back some angry tears, he gazed very 


There was no joke whatever in | 
he concluded, as Ted passionately flung himself 
away from his friend and walked blindly on | 


He valued Mr. Clyde’s friendship highly, | singing, when Coons’s ‘‘Pard” arose, knocked out 
Yet, pres- | his pipe, extinguished the candle and lay down | 


j 


| 


the one whom the other called ‘‘Coons’’ advanced 
and pulled the quilt from the spinning-wheel. 
But the man’s eyes had been fixed upon the | the flesh off my bones, I was so scared. Look 
candle’s flame, and Ted’s corner was very dark. here, fellows. You know what took me there; 
Coons dragged the quilt across the floor and | you're very kind not to grind me about it. [ 
stretched himself out upon it, remarking as he| won’t forget it of you! I think I’m done with 
did so: that sort of thing now, and—say! I’ve got rather 

“Come on, Pard, this night-work ’s wearin’, | out of the mood for collecting. Those stamps I 
aint it? We'd better sleep while we can.”’ found last n.gat belong by rights, of course, to 

But the other chose to smoke his pipe before | Foss and Clark, but the rest of my collection I’m 
following his companion’s example, and Ted, | going to pass around. I tell you, I don’t want 
who felt that his only hope lay in the chance of | any more stamps. I believe I shall prefer to stay 
escaping while both should be asleep, felt very | in nights for the next ten years!” 
much disheartened. Daylight was fast approach- At twilight that evening Mr. Clyde, as he was 
| ing and—aside from present perils—he knew that | walking out, encountered Ted rushing madly 
| the possibilities for returning undiscovered to the | toward the pier, his arms laden with a miscel- 
school were fast diminishing. laneous assortment of articles : 

The rafters above him were showing in a soft, “It’s the same boy in a dory,’’ Ted shouted as 
pale light, and out in the old garden robins were | he dashed by, “I’m afraid he will get away, I’ve 
got some stuff for him!”’ 

Mr. Clyde, following slowly after, was in time 


of the little boys. 
‘“‘Brave!’’ said Ted; ‘‘I wonder I didn’t shake 








beside his slumbering comrade. A pink glow was | to see the dory moving away from the pier, its 
visible through the cracks in the shutters, and | occupant grinning delightedly over a hat, two 
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had given him. 


“There! I feel better now,” exclaimed Ted, | 
fanning his heated brow with his cap as he joined | 
his friend. ‘I believe, Mr. Clyde, the Stamp Act | 
of 1765 resulted finally in a revolution and 
freedom. It seems to me my own little stamp act | 
is turning out the same way. There has been a | 
revolution in my—interior—and now that I have | 
paid off that dory fellow I feel free!’’ 

Grace SCHUYLER. 


A FRIEND. 


Many there be who call themselves our friends; 
Yet, ah! if heaven but sends 
One, only one, so mated to our soul, 
‘o make our half a whole, 
Rich beyond price are we. 
Selected. —Christopher Pease Cranch. 
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IN THE OKEFENOKEE. 
| 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter IV. | 
| 
No Escape. | 





After ending their conference by informing the | 
boys that they were prisoners on the island, Bubber 
Hardy walked away. Charley began to cry. 

“Never mind, Charley; don’t cry,” said Joe, 
“We'll just have to watch our chance and make | 
our escape, that’s all. Have 
you tried to escape yet, Asa?” 

Asa answered with a grunt 
that he had tried it once. 
He had gone one day with 
three of the deserters in two 
boats to the country across the 
“prairie” in order to cut a 
bee-tree, and while there had 
made a dash for liberty; but 
he was soon caught, and the i 
whipping he had received Py 
was a warning not easily for- 2 
gotten. He had never tried 
it again. 

“Well, we must watch our 
chance,” Joe repeated. 

But before the day was gone 
he realized that the opportu- 
nities would be few and far 
between. The boys were free 
to walk about the camp, but 
were always under watch. ‘ 

While the rest of the men 
were away hunting and trap- 
ping, at least two were always 
in sight, either inspecting their 
stock of hides, or lounging 
about lazily, drinking corn 
beer of their own brewing and telling yarns. Asa | 
was also free to come and go within certain bounds, 
but when he was not engaged in bringing wood | 
and water, cooking the meals or waiting on Bubber, | 
he generally lay tamely on the grass or dozed in | 
the sun. 

A certain sympathy and friendship existed be- | 
tween him and the half-witted Billy. They were | 
fellows in misfortune. But after the coming of | 
Joe and Charley the hapless youth transferred his 
attention to them. 

Charley particularly seemed to please Billy. He 
hung about the camp during all of that first day, 
talking sense and nonsense alternately, and | 
repeating many nursery rhymes. 

“I like you,” he said to Charley once. “Some 0’ 
these days I’m goin’ to take you to see son.” 

“You haven’t a son!” said Charley, laughing. 

“Wait till I show him to you, and you’ll see.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Never you mind,” answered Billy, almost 
exploding with mirth. ‘“You’ll find out some day, | 
you'll find out, boy. I must go and see son now,” 
he added later, with his strange laugh, and walked | 
off into the woods. | 

All the deserters but Bubber and Sweet went | 
away early the next morning, some to hunt, others | 
to visit the many traps which had been set here 

| 


and there on the island and in the surrounding 
swamp. 

Asa had just finished his labors after breakfast, 
and Bubber was lounging near talking amicably 
with Joe and Charley about hunting, when Sweet 
walked up and asked: 

“You goin’ to use Asy this mornin’, Bubber?” 

“Not partic’lar.” 

“Well, I’d like to borry him. I’m goin’ to build 
me a permeter shelter for my own hides, so I kin 
spread ’em out more.” 

“All right.” 

Thereupon Asa was led away in company with | 
Billy. Their business was now to cut down one 
six-inch sapling for posts, and several two-inch 
ones wherewith to frame the slanting roof which 
these posts would support. This done, they must | 
gather hundreds of palmetto fans and thatch the | 
roof. 

Under Sweet’s direction the two bondsmen set at 
work—Asa working faithfully, Billy seeming as if 
helplessly dazed. Sweet grew more and more | 
ill-tempered. 

The three had been thus engaged some thirty 
minutes when Bubber, Joe and Charley, at the 
camp, heard sounds of blows and screams. A 
few steps toward the spot selected for the palmetto 
shelter revealed the cause of the uproar. 

Sweet, completely out of patience with Billy, 
had fallen upon the half-witted fellow and was 
whipping him with a long, supple stick. As he 
laid on his blows more and more fiercely, in spite 
of his viectim’s piteous cries, the boys drew near in 
horror, slowly followed by Bubber. 

“Stop that!” cried Joe, hotly, as he arrived on 
the scene. 

“I'll stop when I git ready!” retorted Sweet, in a 
fury, pausing fora moment. “And if you give me 
any yo’ sass, I depend I’!l wallop you in the bar- 
gain. You’re ’most too spargy for me, anyhow. 
You’re gittin’ too big for yo’ breeches.” 

“You coward!” cried Joe, as the blows recom- 
menced. “You ought to be ashamed to beat that | 
poor, half-witted —” 





| won’t work! 


| his cause as well as Billy’s. 





with uplifted stick. 

“Hit him if you dare!” said Bubber, stepping up 
to them. 

“’Taint none o’ yo’ business, Bubber Hardy!” 
cried Sweet, threateningly, turning to meet the 
new attack. 

“Hit’s everybody’s business when you jump on 
that poor boy Billy that way. You know he aint 
accountable.” 





“I reckon I’ve got a right to thrash him if he | 


to do a thing, and when he does work he works 
mighty sorry.” 

“I thought you was more of a man, Sweet Jack- 
son.” 

“T depend I’m man enough to give you all you 
want!” he replied with an oath; and as he did so 
he attacked Hardy with his stick. 

Bubber caught one end of the stick; it broke 
between them, and they closed in a desperate 
hand to hand combat. 

Luckily, neither was armed; if either had been, 
bloodshed must have followed. As it was, they 
were well matched, and it was evident that the 
fight must be a long one. 

Joe was too much absorbed in the conflict to see 
the opportunity which it offered, but Asa, less 
excited by such a scene, thought more quickly. 

“Now’s de time!” whispered the negro, in a low, 
cautious voice over Joe’s shoulder. ‘“Le’s slip off 
an’ run down to de boats. Ef we git dem boats we 
kin git away. You an’ Charley kin take one, an’ 


I kin hardly make him lift his hand | 


Billy one an’ me one. Ef we git out on dat prairie | 


*mongst dem islants, we 

out o’ dey reach. Dey can’t 
come atter us far widout a 
boat.” 

The negro began to move 
away, calling softly, “Come 
on, Charley!” and beckoning 
in acommanding way to Billy. 


gone, no one could tell where? | 

Had the people at home not grief and anxiety | 
enough already? Ten days had now passed since 
they had gone down the river and probably they 
were at home by this time. Perhaps, they were 
even now searching for the lost boys. It was 
difficult to hold out, tormented by these thoughts. 

The boys had been just one week on Deserter’s 
Island, when one morning Joe said to Bubber: 

“If you'll let us go, Mr. Hardy, I'll promise you 
I won’t guide anybody back here, or tell where you 
are.” 

“I reckoned you'd say that afore long, 
Bubber. 

“If you’ll take us across the prairie and put us on | 
the trail to Trader’s Hill, we’ll leave Asa and won’t 
inform against you.” | 

Hardy grinned. “Seems like you got to go home, | 
eh? Well, I’ll talk to the boys about it.” 

Hardy talked with “the boys,” as he called the 
other deserters; and later in the day he informed 
Joe that it could not be done; the other men would 
not consent. 

“For the present time,” said Bubber, with a | 
twinkle in his eye, “I reckon you boys ’Il have to 
put up with our company.” 

At first Joe and Charley were very angry. 
they were much cast down. 

“Never mind,” said Joe to Charley and Aga later; 
“maybe we’ll make our escape before long anyhow, 
and then we'll be free to tell the soldiers where to 
find them.” 

Another week passed—a dreary 


answered 


Then 


waste of time 





When Rogues fal! out. 
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came tumbling down, the earth with 
tremendous force. 

The bear measured seven inches across the ball 
of the foot and three inches through the fat on the 
round, and the total weight was calculated at not 
less than four hundred pounds. The skin was 
carefully taken off, many pounds of the choicest 
meat sliced to dry, and the rest of the carcass left 
where it was for the vultures. 

When the sun was some two hours high all hands, 


striking 


in great good humor, returned to camp and partook 
of the hot breakfast which Asa had now prepared, 
LOUIS PENDLETON. 


(To be continued.) 
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COLUMBUS 


Trust to the guiding god, follow the silent sea ; 
Were shore not yet there, ’twould now arise from the 
_ Wave; 
For Nature is to Genius linked eternally 
And ever will perform the promise Genius gave. 
Selected. Schiller. 
+e 


“MUSTER” AT 
DOCKS. 


Through a rough crowd we made our way. It 
was a crowd in which there was much dirt, hunger, 
vice and brutality, and yet, strange to say, not an 
ill-natured crowd. There 
honest faces in it, albeit the honesty was somewhat 
stolid; not “upward and outward looking. 

Such are the conditions of life in great London 
that there is not work enough to 


OUR THE LONDON 


were more than a few 


“go round,” even 
among those who are willing and anxious to labor. 
Hard indeed are conditions that refuse a man bread 
even for the sweat of his brow; but to this condition 
London has come. Whoever gets work has drawn 
a sort of lottery prize. 
body else out, and into that desperate class, 
“Unemployed.” 

Exactly of this great “Unemployed” was the 
crowd through which we worked our slow 
our “Muster,” or charity sale of cheap articles for 
the the They 
“casual dockers’’—different from the “dockers” in 
having no regular work, but given it only when 
extra occasions demand more hands. 

Hundreds of these “casuals” crowd 
about the dock gates every day in the hope—alas, 
so often securing a few work. 
Naturally the strongest among them have the best 
chance; let a man grow pale from hunger, sickness 
or care, and his chances are small. 

“Three half-days in six weeks,” the famished 
mother of four stunted children told us her husband 
had got of work at the gates. “He aint very much 
at pushin’,” she added; “the others always gets 
before him.” 

The building before which our pony drew up 
seemed about to sit down upon us. The stiff and 
multitudinous placards on its tottering front seemed 
almost its only props. The flaring red placards 
announced that “Mademoiselle Albertina” danced 
or sang—we did not stop to read which. The brown 
ones proclaimed that our “Muster Sale” would 
take place there that very afternoon. 

Groups of board-school children gathered to gaze 


He has also crowded some 
the 


way to 


benefit of pvor. were known as 


wretched 


vain!—of hours’ 


Neither Charley nor Billy understood what he | during which the young prisoners were a prey to | at us and our great bundles. They were evidently 


meant, but both were attracted by his mysterious | 


manner, and followed him. 

But Joe hesitated, his glance returning to the two 
combatants. He wondered if it were quite honor- 
able to sneak away while Bubber was fighting in 
Still, he and Charley 
and Asa and Billy were unjustly held prisoners, 
and if there was a real chance of escape, why not 
go? 

Joe thought of his parents, of his sister, of his 
dead soldier brother, of the cowardly men who had 
deserted in the hour of direst need—after all, the 
kindly Bubber was only one of these. 

This decided Joe. The boy saw that Asa was 
now as far as the camp, and Billy and Charley 
were close behind him. Charley caught Joe’s eye, 
and beckoned. Slipping behind a clump of bushes, 
Joe ran to the spot where his gun stood. 

Passing the camp, Asa caught up atin bucket of 
sliced venison and an axe, then darted along the 


winding path through the swamp cane toward the | 
| bright blaze. 


boat landing. 

As Joe hurried along the same path a few 
moments later in pursuit of them, he halted 
suddenly at sight of Asa and the others returning. 
Charley looked crestfallen, but Billy was giggling, 
as usual. He had not understood what they were 
doing, but willingly followed, 
game had been proposed. 

“De boats all gone,” said Asa, sorrowfully. 
Dasher an’ Mr. Lofton must ’a’ took ’em ter go ter 
dey traps.” 

“Let’s hurry back, then,” said Joe, after a few 
moments’ blank pause, “so that they won’t know 
we tried to escape.” 


” 


| 





supposing some | 


“Mr. | 


The run to the boat landing and back, a distance | 
of little more than two hundred yards, had scarcely | 
consumed five minutes, and the four spectators | 


were again on the scene of the fight before the 
combatants had noticed their absence. 


They | 


returned just in time to see Sweet strike the ground | 


heavily beneath the weight of his antagonist, who 
now partly rose, placing his knees upon the breast 
of the vanquished. 

“You got enough?” shouted Bubber. “If you 
aint, I kin break ever’ bone in your body ’fore 1 
quit.” 

Sweet said nothing, but ceased to struggle. 
Presently Bubber let go his hold and rose. 

“T’ll git even with you yit,” said Sweet with a 
black look, as he painfully gathered himself up. 

The victor disdained a retort and walked back to 
the camp, followed by the two boys, leaving Sweet 
to vent his uncomfortable feelings in threatening 
curses. 

The round of camp life was taken up again as if 
nothing had happened. A week passed during 
which no further opportunity to escape presented 
itself. Each day witnessed a gradual weakening 
of Joe’s resolve not to make the promise required 
by the chief of his captors. 

Thoughts of his father, his mother, his sister, 


haunted the boy; what would they think when they | the top of the pine, the hunters opened fire, one at | placard, and was answered by a blank stare. 


growing anxiety. They were never allowed to go 
out of sight of camp, except now and then to 
follow a deer hunt, in the company of half a dozen 
men. 

They were not ill-treated; they were well fed, 
they slept warm and dry at night, they found some 
amusementin hunting, in Billy’s follies, in listening 
to Asa’s tales and to the deserters’ But 
every hour they chafed, and were constantly pro- 
posing plans and watching for opportunities to | 
escape. | 

One morning about two o’clock a large animal | 
came close to the camp, probably attracted by the 
refuse of a deer’s carcass, and all hands were | 
roused by the furious baying of the dogs. Snatch. 
ing up their guns, the deserters to the last man | 
sallied out and followed the dogs. Billy ran after | 
them, and Joe and Charley were left alone with Asa. 

The eager hunters were hardly two hundred yards 
away before Joe and Asa looked at each other 
significantly across the camp-fire now stirred to a 
They began their preparations with- 
out a word, and without a moment’s delay. Joe 
took his gun, Charley his hatchet, and Asa collected 
some eatables in a bucket and picked up an axe. 

They were still at the fire when the sound of 
footsteps startled them and a voice shouted: | 

“Bubber says you-all come, too. Come on quick! 
Ever’ las’ one of ye.” 

The two men who had hurriedly returned on this | 
errand halted as soon as they were within call, and 
waited impatiently to be joined by the negro and 
the boys, evidently afraid they might miss seeing | 
the game run to earth. Nothing but the fear that 
the boys might run away and betray them could | 
have induced them to return. 

The two boys and the negro exchanged glances; | 
clearly there was no help for it. Armed as they | 
were, they moved forward at the bidding of the two 
deserters, Asa delaying only to drop the bucket of | 
food out of sight in the bushes. 

The cause of the excitement, which proved to | 


| 
be a bear, had beaten a hasty retreat toward the | 


yarns. 





| centre of the island, and there, being hard pressed, | 


| reached the spot the bear had comfortably en- | 


climbed a tall pine. By the time the hunters | 


| sconced himself among the clustering boughs at 


| 
| 


the top. 

Nothing could be done now until daylight, and 
the hunters proceeded to make themselves com. | 
fortable. Several fires were built, forming a cirele 
around the tree, in order to make sure that the bear | 
would remain where he was in case the watchers | 
should fall asleep. 

Then Asa was sent back to camp, in the company 
of two men, to bring a jug of corn beer and some- 
thing to eat. The besiegers had a merry time of 
it during the three hours of waiting. Even Joe 
and Charley forgot their disappointment in their | 


| 


absorbed interest in what was taking place. 


As soon as the morning broke and there was | 
sufficient light to outline the black, bulky form in| 


the children of “regulars,” not “casuals,” for most 
of them were clad, in some fashion or other. One 
wore collars, bought at a penny a 
bundle at one of our earlier musters. 

Behind them stood one or two “casuals 
had put their children’s bread into clay pipes. 

Planks served us as counters, and were piled 
high with charity’s gifts new and old—chiefly old. 
“No Smoking” and “No Reduction of Prices” 
stared boldly over every pile. 

“For,” said a gentle “Sister,” “if we sold a cloak 
for a penny they would offer us three farthings.”’ 

The rush was so great even with a penny admis. 
sion that we needs must send for a big policeman. 
Bare-armed women elbowed each other with both 
laughter and curses; babies, some of them not 
more than a week old, wailed piteously beneath 
rough blows. Many thieves were there, come 
expressly to rob charity. Almost before we had 
taken an honest shilling, women carried out huge 
bundles who had entered with none. 

Though they filched our very gloves and bonnets, 
we dare not say so. The commotion of accusation 
in that swaying, sweltering, swearing crowd might 
have brought down the crumbling walls. 

Amid shuddering walls and unsteady counters 
we stuck to our work, even though with but pallid 
smiles. 

Two girls searched vigilantly amid half-worn, 
even two-thirds worn, lingerie. 

“We want hand-worked,” explained one of them. 
“None o’ yer machine hembroidery for hus!” 

Later, a sigh of satisfaction rose and fluttered 
over that snowy pile. 

“Don’t b’lieve Princess Behatice had pootier 
ones when she was married!” was that sigh’s happy 
burden. 

There was a slow, subtle movement among our 
flannels; a cautious, stealthy crawl of one garment 
from light unto the twilight of a windowless corner. 
One of our sisters pressed a heavy palm upon it. 
Far away a tiny baby shrieked. 

“If he aint ’a’ been and ’ooked himself to one o’ 
them jackets!” exclaimed the young woman who 
carried the baby. 

A bright-faced girl of ten rapidly filled her 
basket with boots and shoes. Called to forbear, 


or two even 


” 


who 


| she answered with innocent surprise: “I paid my 


penny at the door.” 
“Only for admission, dear. But take this pair as 
a gift from me,” I said, touched by her simplicity. 
The boots and shoes of our Muster varied in price 
from four a penny up even to a shilling a pair. A 


| young woman dallied long over a tiny, almost new 


pair at threepence. 

“ Bracelets over there for thrippence the 
tempter sang. Away sped the young woman toward 
the glass beads. 

In spite of “No Reduction” placarded in huge 
letters on the walls, almost everybody whispered, 
more or less slyly, ““You’ll take off a penny or so, 
that’s a dear?” 1 pointed more than once to the 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





AUGUST 238, 1894. 








‘You don’t suppose we can read at that dis- 
tance!” indignantly exclaimed a docker’s wife. 

Scores like her incessantly asked the price of 
articles ticketed in plain figures. 

‘(Never can read figgers upside down,”’ said one 
of them. 

“Can you not see the price mark ?’’ I said in 
desperation to another woman. 

“The family physician has forbid her to read!” 
roared a woman by her side. 





offered white ones of Pall Mall at a penny, with a 
handful of collars ‘“throw'd in.” 

The penny bundles were mysterious; nobody 
knew what might be inside. Hence they were 
readily sold. ‘There was about them the same 
excitement of chance that makes ‘grab-bags’’ 
and ‘‘fish-ponds"’ so popular in higher ranks. 

Over a flannel shirt at sixpence husband and 
wife discussed and hesitated, returning again and 
again. till at last it was theirs for threepence. A 








A Charity Sale. 


A very decently dressed and comfortably nour- 
ished man deliberated long over a tasteful dress 
of brown and gold cashmere, evidently from some 
elegant wardrobe of the West End. He held it 
up admiringly and seemed to picture therein the 
dainty young figure that had last worn it. Finally 
he paid the eighteen shillings, and proudly 
marched away, the dress clinging to his arm, we 
fancied, like a girlish bride. 

Eighteen shillings is a magnificent sum for a 





woman bought all the childrens’ unmated shoes | 
and stockings she could find at a half-penny each. | 
She gathered together thus half an apron-full, | 
saying, ‘‘Sure to do among the nine.”’ 

When our muster was over, and at The Home | 
we took our tea, ‘‘Not so bad,’ said one “‘sister.”’ | 
“We have paid our expenses, and have a few | 
pounds over.”’ 

‘<But I did feel sorry for one little girl,’’ said a | 
gentle voice. ‘She was quietly filling her basket | 


protect Korea and itself against the fell designs of 
its rival. 

Although in its origin the war arises out of a 
situation peculiarly Oriental, the contest itself has 
been and will be conducted according to the most 
modern and approved methods of the Western 
civilization. The naval battles are not between 
junks propelled by oars or sails, but between 
armored steamships of war. 

The armies are equipped with modern breech- 
loading rifles. and all the armies, that of Korea 
as well as those of China and Japan, will be 
commanded by European and American officers. 
Japan is much stronger than China on the sea, 
but China can put untold thousands of soldiers 
into the field. These differences in the fighting 
power of the two countries make the issue doubt- 
ful. 

But it is not certain that the two great powers 
of eastern Asia will be permitted to settle their 
quarrel without interference. It seems to be the 
interest of both Russia and Great Britain, sup- 
posing that neither of them can take Korea into 
its possession, that the peninsular kingdom shall 
be independent, or that it shall continue to be a 
bone of contention between the two powers which 
are now fighting for supremacy. 

Consequently it may be deemed not improbable 
that before the war shail have progressed so far 
that one of the two seems likely to establish its 
sole power over Korea, there will be such inter- 
vention as will force them to agree to an arbitra- 
tion. 

Perhaps the government of the United States, 
which has already tendered its friendly offices, 
and which casts no covetous eyes in the direction 
of Korea, will have the honor of deciding on what 
terms, hongrable to both combatants, the war 
shall cease. 


—-@-— 


LIFE’S PARABLE. 


“Ashes for beauty! All her hair’s bright gole 
Her red mouth curving to the heart’s light mirth— 
Her lilied brow—her cheek of loveliest mould— 
Ashes for beauty! ’Tis the doom of earth!” 
But lo! the wild rose stretched her arms to reach 
The low green mound, with tender grasses rife, 
And my heart read the lesson of her specsh. 
* Beauty for ashes! ’Tis the gift of life.” 


EMILY HUNTJNGJON MILLER. 
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POPULAR ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


A resolution proposing an amendment to the | 


Constitution of the United States was lately 


“Muster” at the docks. We looked upon the | from my counter under the impression that her | adopted by the necessary two-thirds of the House 


purchaser as a man of substance and position; | 
we even felt a certain respect, call it snobbish if | 
you will, for that eighteen-shilling substance and 
position, so far above our usual level of copper | 
sales. | 

Less than an hour later Croesus came back, 
with fallen crest. 

**My missis gave me blazes !’’ he said, gloomily. 
*T forgot that she weighs fourteen stone!”’ 

Very many of our young women were of the 
peculiar type of London ‘‘flower girls.’’ It is not 
a poetic or romantic type, and its salient features 
belong to almost all East End working girls as 
much as to West End flower venders. These 
girls are characterized by bushily cropped side 
locks, and whatever the fashion in hats may be, 
always sloppy wide rims, and clumps of high, 
limp feathers. 

The East End match girl or box-maker sets her 
soul on, or amid, her feathers. She joins a feather- | 
club with her very first earnings, and pays a 
stated sum per week into the club till her proud 
plumes are gained. She wears them then in all 
weathers until, as we saw at our ‘“‘Muster,’’ they 
must be propped up with whalebones or even bits 
of wood to their original altitude. 

With these young women our scraps of ribbon 
and silk sold rapidly. At our warm but coarse 
night-jackets their noses soared featherwards. | 
“Nightgowns is worn long,’’ they declared, who 
probably never slept in such a garment in all | 
their lives. 

‘Aint you got no tea-gownds ?”’ one asked. 

There chanced to be two. 

“Them tea-gownds!” the girl exclaimed, dis- | 
gustedly. ‘They aint nothing but loose gownds.”’ 





admission penny paid for it all.”’ 
‘And mine,” said I. 
“She always does that,”’ said another. 
MarGaret B. Wricurt. 


” 


ONSET. 


Lo, where the routed shadows pass, } 
Upon each lifted blade of grass | 
The tokens of a ray . 

Pale life-drops from the heart of Night, 
Mute witnesses of sudden flight 

Before the host of Day. 


JOHN B. TABB. 
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KOREA. 


The spark of war that has been kindled in 
eastern Asia may go out without having caused | 
serious destruction, or it may lead to a great 
conflagration, in which the leading powers of 
Europe might be involved. For both England 
and Russia take the keenest interest in the fate of 
Korea. ‘Either of them would seize the peninsula 
if the consequence of that act would not be a war 
with the other. Each is watching, lest events | 
should turn in favor of its rival’s interest and | 
against its own. 

The chief difficulty in explaining why China | 
and Japan have gone to war about Korea lies in 
the wide difference between Oriental methods and 
governments and those of Caucasian peoples. 

Korea occupies a position altogether peculiar 
among nations. It acknowledges China as its 
suzerain. That is, it is obliged to pay annual 
tribute to China, and its sovereign succeeds to the | 
throne only upon the approval of China. Appar- 





and should be ratified by the legislatures of three- 
fourths of the states, then the members of the 


Senate shall be a conservative body, which will 
exercise its own judgment on all matters, or shall 
we take steps to make it a body which may be 
expected to vote as the House of Representatives 
does? This is a question that is not to be answered 
off-hand. For although a radical transformation 
of the Senate might be virtually the same as 
abolishing the Senate, there are many people in 
all the self-governing countries of the world who 


| believe that one legislative body is better than 


two. 

The movement to curtail the power of the House 
of Lords in Great Britain is distinctly a movement 
in the direction of a single legislative assembly 
exercising supreme authority. 


+ 
> 





HUMOR IN WASHINGTON. 


“A talent for story-telling,” remarked one of the 
veterans of Washington, “is as valuable as oratory 
ais an equipment for public life. A new member 
entering Congress with an idea that his eloquence 
will be immediately appreciated is speedily 
undeceived. Not more than ten members will 
listen to his first speech, and he will be laughed 
down when he rises a second time. If he can tell 
an amusing story the first time he gets on his feet, 
his reputation as a bright and promising man will 
be made.” 

If this judgment is well-founded, ambitious young 
men will be led to cultivate the art of story-telling 
as assiduously as famous men in their boyhood 
have practiced oratory. 

Henry Clay in his youth made a practice of 
reading every day a passage from some volume of 
essays or history, and of retiring either to a corn- 
field or a barn and repeating as much of it as he 
could remember. 

In this way he acquired facility in speaking, 
wealth of diction and the power of making direct 
use of superficial information. This training, with 
the aid of a voice of singular flexibility, resonance 
and sweetness, enabled him to become a popular 
orator. 

But humor cannot be learned in that laborious 
way. Lincoln never practiced story-telling in the 
solitude of the backwoods as Clay acquired 
eloquence and command of language. No other 
public man ever made a larger use of quaint 
anecdote and homely stories, but it was merely 
with him a natural method of popularizing political 
argument. 

Not every story-teller who enters public life in 
Washington makes a good impression. It is an art 
which depends to a large degree upon spontaneity 





and naturalness. 

The story-telling that entertains a group of 
| Congressmen or an after-dinner company is a 
species of improvisation, with few changes of key. 


| of Representatives, and is now before the Senate. | One story must hang upon another, and bear 
| If it should pass that body by a two-thirds vote, | unmistakable signs of having been momentarily 


| suggested by it. 
| There are professional humorists in Congress 
| who invariably entertain their audiences when 


Senate would be elected hereafter not by state | they take part in debate, but they are seldom 


legislatures but by popular vote. 

The 
newer states than in the older ones. In the 
the popular election of senators has been man- 
ifested excepting by occasional individual expres- 
sion of opinion. 


In fact had any such proposition been insisted | Ma 


upon at the time of the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, it is doubtful if Rhode Island, New York, 
and perhaps some of the other states would have 
accepted the proposed Constitution and come into 
the union. 

Yet it must be admitted that in the younger 


states a considerable number of the citizens look | 
upon the proposed amendment as an important, | 


perhaps a necessary change. Those who are of 


this opinion assert that the senators do not come | 


fresh from the people, and therefore do not closely 
reflect the popular will. 


desire of the people, or at least to be too slow in 
perceiving and heeding it. 
Occasionally an indirect attempt has been made 


|to secure the election of senators by popular 


For that reason it is | 
asserted that the Senate is likely to thwart the | 


| influential. Sarcasm, a trenchant style, and humor, 


resolution undoubtedly represents an | are powerful resources there as they are on every 
| opinion which prevails more generally in the platform, but sustained power of argument and 


quickness of mind are indispensable to success in 


| original thirteen states no sentiment in favor of public life. 


<-o-- 


MARCHING THROUGH GEORGIA. 


Mr. S. H. M. Byers, the author of “Sherman’s 
rch to the Sea,” relates in a recent magazine 
article, how his famous verses brought him to the 
notice of General Sherman, and were the origin of 
what proved to be a life-long friendship. 

The song was written while the author was a 
| prisonerin Libby. Itimmediately became popular 
among his fellow prisoners, and soon spread beyond 
the bounds of their prison walls and was taken up 
| by the Union soldiers in the North. It was on the 
| lips of thousands before the young writer had 
| regained his liberty. He was, however, a deter- 
mined man who engaged in many attempts at 
escape, several of which partially succeeded, only 
to end in the deeper misery of recapture. At 
length he really escaped, and when Sherman’s 
| army marched into Columbia he was in the city 
| and emerged from his place of concealment in the 

garret of a friendly negro’s cabin to be a witness 

of the spectacle. 
As the sixty thousand veterans approached, with 


| 


mandate. In 1858 Mr. Lincoln and Stephen A. | Sherman riding at their head, a soldier ran up to 


Senate, and with that understanding made a joint 
canvass of Illinois, which has become historic. 


“You ought to buy this cloak, Mrs. Steady,” | ently, then, it is in a situation similar to that of | The legislature which was chosen was Democratic, 


said a ‘sister’? who knew many of our customers. 
“So cheap—only six shillings !’’ 

‘“*Yes,’’ said the poor woman, regretfully. “But 
we can’t let six shillings lie idle till cold weather. 
Should have to sell it for three shillings by next 
rent day.” 

A woman much better dressed than the majority 
bought largely. Our ‘‘muster’’ was intended to 
help the very poor, and such she did not seem to 
be. 
“Do you need so many ?’’ I asked, with her 
fifteenth pair of shoes. 

‘Dear me, aint I got twelve children, and no 
end of grandies ?” 

“T don’t believe any such thing. 
barrow-dealer !”" 

“Eh, now! Aint you a sharp one!” grinned | 
the woman, with her apron full. } 

Still another bustling creature asked for evening | 
dresses. She was allowed to buy all the shabby 
finery we had, even though we knew her an “old 
clo’’’ dealer. Such finery was of no use to our | 
poor dockers. When she ventured upon petticoats 
and aprons she was invited to walk out. | 

The dockers themselves asked chiefly for flannel 
shirts and scarfs, or neckerchiefs. One or two | 
wanted “weskits,’’ but grinned enormously when | 





You are a 


Egypt toward Turkey. | 


But it has asserted the highest prerogative of a 


wholly independent nation by making treaties | than once since that time, is a different thing from | 
It requires no amend- | 
ment of the Constitution nor even a state law to | 


with foreign powers without asking permission of | 
its nominal suzerain. It has concluded such | 
treaties with Japan, England, the United States, | 
and even with China itself. 

Finally, by a treaty between China and Japan, | 
either of these two governments, and each equally, | 
is permitted to send troops to Korea at its own | 
pleasure, to compel the adoption of such reforms 
as it deems necessary. Korea therefore seems to 
be, by the consent of China, at the same time 
independent, subject to China alone, and subject 
equally to China and Japan. 

The present trouble has been a long time 
brooding. The government of Korea is admitted 
to be bad—as bad and as corrupt as it is easy to 
conceive a government to be. Japan has insisted | 
upon reforms, and has sent an army to enforce | 
its demands. China does not object to the reforms, 
but it sees in the Japanese movement rather a 
desire to secure supreme control over Korea than | 
a solicitude about the Korean government. 

Of course each government protests that its own 
motives are of the highest, and that it is not | 
seeking to promote its own ambition, but to! 


and Mr. Douglas was therefore chosen senator. 


Douglas were by common consent regarded as | the general and pointed out Adjutant Byers, stand- 
| the candidates of their respective parties for the | ing near by upon some steps. Sherman signed to 


him at once to descend, and warmly shaking him 
| by the hand invited him to his quarters. 

“Tell all the prisoners who have escaped to come 
to me at camp to-night,” he said, “I want to do 
| something for all of them. They must be made 





But this method, which has been adopted more | .omfortable.” 


a direct, popular election. 


put it in practice whenever the people may desire. 

The objections now raised against the present 
mode of electing senators were, in 1787, the 
reasons for adopting that method. The men who 
framed the Constitution urged that the Senate 
ought to be removed from the direct influence of 
popular clamor, and that it ought not to be 
subject to momentary and perhaps erroneous 
impulses. 

Their effort therefore was to make the Senate 
unlike the House of Representatives not only in 
length of the term, in the smaller number of 
members, and in the principle that a senator 
represents a state as a whole rather than a certain 
number of the inhabitants of the state, but in the 
removal of the election one step from the people. 

Consequently it seems that what the fathers 
designed by their provisions respecting the Senate 
has been accomplished. The point therefore now 
to be decided, and it is this upon which opinions 
differ, is whether or not the object is desirable. 


The next day Sherman sent an officer to seek him 
out, and to him the youth tried to excuse himself 
because of the deficiences of his costume. But rags 
or no rags the messenger was resolved he should 
go, and in answer to all remonstrance said simply: 

“You must go. You must; it is an order.” 

He went. General Sherman was sitting by a low 
fire near his tent reading some papers when he 
approached, but he dropped them immediately, 
and striding over the fire with his long legs again 
grasped the hand of the shy, boyish officer, pain- 
fully conscious of his disreputable attire. 

“TI want to thank you for your song,” he broke 
out, ‘and I want you to tell me how you, there in 
prison, got hold of all I was doing. You hit it 
splendidly! I have little for you to do here at 
headquarters. There is little for anybody to do, 
but I want to give you a place on my staff. You 
must take your meals with me.” 

By “little to do,” the young man afterward came 
to understand that the general meant he did it all 
himself; but little or much, such a prospect after 
| his imprisonment seemed to the young fellow “like 
| getting into paradise.” 
| At that moment the cook announced supper, and 
| Sherman pushed his new staff-officer, rags and all, 
before him into the supper-tent. The assembled 





It really comes to this: Is it better that the | oficers, trimly and properly uniformed, suspended 
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their forks and stared; but the general promptly 
introduced him with cordial words of praise: 

“And I want you all to know him,” he concluded, 
“and after supper you must hunt him up some 
clothes.” 

“T have an extra coat,” sang out a surgeon, 
cheerily. 

“And I a pair of trousers,” cried another voice; 
and indeed a complete wardrobe was provided in 
quick time. 

But rags soon after became no uncommon thing 
in the army, owing to a series of trying swamp and 
forest marches. Once, when a particularly tattered 
division was marching in review past the general— 
hatless, many of them, and all ragged and stocking- 
less, an officer near Byers said sympathatically to 
General Sherman: 

“Only look at the poor fellows, with their bare 
legs.” 

“Splendid legs!” cried the lean commander, 
jollily, with a laugh in his eye, “splendid legs! 
Would give both of mine for any one of them!” 

tals we eis 
TO THE POINT. 

When Abraham Lincoln was a young man he 
developed that liking for telling stories which will 
be remembered as long as his courage and states- 
manship. He is said to have kept a grocery store 
audience spellbound with his story-telling and his 
jokes, on court days, until midnight. 

However, as Lincoln found time about these days 
to master and practise the law, and to delve into 
literature and perfect his skill in the use of the 


English language, he could hardly have wasted | 


much time in this amiable diversion. . 

A senator of the United States recently related 
an incident which illustrates Lincoln’s aptness in 
quaint and vigorous allegory. The senator said 
that Mr. Lincoln’s son had given him copies of two 
letters, both addressed to a certain corps com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac on the eve of 
a forward movement, one of them written by 
General Halleck, chief of the staff, and the other 
by President Lincoln. 

General Halleck’s letter was full of formal and 
military technical terms, and contained a warning 
couched in this fashion: 

“In undertaking to place your command on the 
opposite shore of the Rappahannock River, you 
will exercise extreme caution in affording full 
protection to advance, rear and flanks, in order 
that the enemy may not be encouraged to make an 


attack while your forces are separated in the act of | 


crossing.” 

This was good advice. Lincoln gave it to the 
same commander in the note which he wrote to 
him; but this was the form in which he expressed 
it: 

“Look out, when you cross the river, that you 
don’t hang yourself up in the middle like a steer 
on a fence, neither able to hook with your horns 
nor kick with your hoofs.” 

Lincoln’s comments on men and things during 
his presidency often had a piquancy which forced 
them deep into men’s minds. This very quality of 
distinct and concise utterance undoubtedly saved 
many hours of time which might otherwise have 
been spent in explanations. It was well adapted, 
too, to the rough and perilous times of the Civil 
War. 

—- - ae — 


** LOG-ROLLING. ”’ 
The only things not precisely true in the follow- 


ing are the names of the persons and places, and | 


the description of the measures. The incident 
actually occurred this year. 

A state senate had rejected, by a narrow majority 
in each case, a bill to authorize the construction of 
a bridge over Halibut River, and a bill to forbid 
foremen in manufacturing establishments to report 
cases of shirking by the hands employed. 

Senator Burley, who was interested in the labor 
measure but had opposed the bridge, went to 
Senator Short, who was on the opposite side on 
each measure. 

“See here, Short, if you will vote to reconsider 
the foreman bill, two of us will vote with you on 
the bridge.” 

“All right.” 

When the motion to reconsider the foreman bill 
was made, Senator Short voted “no;” and when 
the motion on the bridge bill came up, immediately 
afterward, the labor men all opposed it. 

“Why did you go back on your word, Short?” 
asked Senator Burley, a few minutes afterward. 

“Oh, Miller didn’t want me to vote for your bill, 
and I was under obligations to him for voting with 
me on another little matter last week.” 

This was probably only one case out of thou- 
sands that occurred in our state legislatures during 
the past six months. Measures were passed or 


defeated, not because they were right or wrong, | 


but because members were “under obligation” to 
others to vote for or against those measures. 

Does any one know a way to secure to the Burleys 
and the Shorts and the Millers the private stations 
which they would no doubt adorn? 


OO — 


MR. WHITTIER’S MOTHER. 


Even the man who promptly takes the part of the 
undermost dog will laugh at the woes of a sea-sick 
friend. His most woeful expressions, retched out 
of him by a twisting, collapsing stomach, excite no 
sympathy, but are memorized for quotation when 
4a company is to be amused. 

The poet Whittier was a grave Quaker and a 
tender-hearted man, but he told this amusing story 
of his mother’s voyage by steamer to Portland: 

““My mother,” he said, “was not used to travelling 
by water, and she had a new Quaker bonnet made 
to go on her journey. When we were well out to 
sea, she became very uncomfortable, and took off 
her new bonnet, and placed it on a chair beside her. 

“Her discomfort increased, she changed her 
position, and sat down on the new bonnet. Thee 
knows Quaker bonnets won’t bear sitting on. This 
Was too much for the good woman, and she said: 

“John, I want thee to take me right home.’ 

“*But, mother, we are way out to sea; I can’t 
take thee home.’ 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
(Adv. 


“*Can’t thee get the boat to turn round? I feel 
very sick, and my new bunnit will never do to wear | tion and promotes the growth of the hair. 
to friend Smith’s in Portland.’ — 

‘**No, mother, thee’ll have to make the best of it 
now.’ | 

“«Q) John, thee must never take me again on the — 


I do’ know 4s I shall live to get home.’” CULVER ACADEMY on Lake Maxinkue- 
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At the time of the organization of the Cornhill 
Magazine, the publisher gave a dinner to the con- 

tributors and the artists. Among the noted people oa va = eres her looks and is as fragrant ¢ 
present were Robert Browning, Anthony Trollope, w 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and many other famous men. 
George Augustus Sala tells the story of Thackeray’s 
congratulatory speech after the cloth was drawn. 
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As a post-prandial speaker, Thackeray was 
undeniably the reverse of felicitous. I knew this, 


and I rejoiced that I now knew him well enough to 26.00 and 610.00. FOR BOYS 

ask him before the dinner took place whether he | AND GIRLS. 

was quite easy in his mind about the speech. So I | O DAKS Send scons stamp for 
atalogue. 


went to him while he was at breakfast in Onslow | 
Square, on the morning of the banquet, and asked 
him if the speech was “all right.” 

“As right as rain,” he replied. “I dictated it last 
evening to my secretary; I have just repeated it to 
my daughters.” 

felt partially relieved; but I purposely arrived 
at Hyde Park Square in the evening ten minutes 
before the time appointed for the dinner, and 
| waited for Thackeray. When he arrived I just 
whispered to him, “Speech all right?” 

“As right as ninepence,” he made answer, laugh- 
ing. “I have repeated it twice in the brougham, 
and it will go trippingly.” 

Alas! When the master arose to make the one 
oration oe the eine, Be = capitally. sane 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘“‘we have captured eighty 
= prisoners.” . — ia lf You 

8 was a neat and happy allusion to the circu- 
lation of the first number of the Cornhill, and a Want a 
rinanene ~ 4 of ap re = —_ ; the mone WRITE US AND SAVE $10.00 TO $50.00. SURE! 
assemblage. Had it only ended in amuarmur! But) 
some occult fiend suggested to Sir Charles Taylor | STOKES MFG. COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
that he should cry in a sonorous voice, “Hear! 
hear!” and the esteemed baronet had a slight 
peculiarity in intonation which made him pro- 
nounce “Hear! hear!” as “‘Hyah! hyah!” 

Then somebody laughed. Then Thackeray, thor- 
oughly upset, lost his temper, and exclaiming, 
“Upon my word, Sir Charles Taylor, if you say 
another word I will sit down!” proceeded to 
stumble through a few limping and disjointed sen- 
tences, and then resumed his seat, evidently 
annoyed to the stage of exasperation, althoug 
warmly sympathized with by the whole company. 
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MELROSE BY MOONLIGHT. 


Bernard Barton, who will perhaps be remembered 
| longer because he was the friend of poets than for 
| his own smooth verse, once wrote to ask Sir Walter 
Scott for an autograph copy of some lines from 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. They came with 
| the following note: 


. = gy’ — aay, Se eenting you the two tran. 
| scripts. In calling back the days of my youth, [ 
| = ——- into _—— what I might as well | MAKES LINEN 
nave kept to myself, that had been guilty of | 

| sending pares a bat-hunting to see the ruins of | LOOK LIKE NEW. 
| Melrose by moonlight, which I never saw myself. | 
| “The fact is rather curious, for as I have often 
slept nights at Melrose, when I did not reside so | 
near the place, it is singular that I have not seen it . 
by moonlight on some chance occasion. However, 

| it so —— that I never did, and must, unless I Biue Packages . . 10 cents. | 
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hen the accompanying quotation was exam- 
ined, it was found not to end according to the 
ordinary version: 


Then go—but go alone the while— 
Then view St. David’s ruin’d pile, 
And home returning, soothly swear 
Was never scene so sad and fair. 


This was the amended form: 


Then go—and meditate with awe 
On scenes the author never saw, 
Who never wandered by the moon 
To see what could be seen by noon. 
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Germany leads all countries in the amount of 
beer brewed, more than three billion gallons a 
year. The United Kingdom stands second, with 
nearly one billion gallons, and the United States 

roduces the third largest amount, more than eight 

undred million gallons. 

After these countries the production drops off 
rapidly, for Austria, which comes next, produces 
less than half as much as the United States. But 
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AN EXCEPTION. 


“One thing must be admitted in favor of our 
sex,” announced an advocate of female rights and 
superiority to her husband. 
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THE KETTLE. 


There’s many a house of qrantonr, 
With turret, tower and dome, 
That knows not peace or comfort, 
And does not prove a home. 
/ do not ask for splendor 
To crown my daily lot, 
But this I ask—a kitchen 
Where the kettle’s always hot. 


If things are not all ship-shape, 
I do not fume or fret, 
A little clean disorder 
Does not my nerves upset. 
But ove thing is essential, 
Or seems so to miny thought, 
And that’s a tidy kitchen 
Where the kettle’s always hot. 
In my Aunt Hattie’s household, 
Though skies outside are drear, 
Though times are dark and troubled, 
ou’ll always find good cheer, 
And in her quaint old kitchen— 
The very homiest spot— 
The kettle’s always singing, 
The water’s always hot. 
And if you have a headache, 
Whate’er the hour may be, 
There is no tedious waiting 
To get your cup of tea. 
I don’t know how she does it— 
Some magic she has caught— 
For the kitchen’s cool in summer, 
Yet the kettle’s always hot. 
Oh, there’s naught else so dreary 
In household kingdom found 
As a cold and sullen kettle 
That does not make a sound. 
And I think that love is lacking 
In the hearts in such a spot, 
Or the kettle would be singing 
And the water would be hot. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP. 


Over the sea a lady came, 
sleep, sleep, sweetly sleep; 
Night was the beautiful lady’s name, 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
Her eyes like two stars shone soft and bright, 
Her voice like the breeze’s murmur light, 
Kind and gentle and lovely night; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
How tender her love for each little one, 
Sleep, sleep, sweetly sleep; 
She softly called when the day was done, 
“Sleep, sleep, yy 
“Dear little children,” I heard her say, 
“You must be tired now, stop your play, 
And come with me to dreamland away ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
“Shut ted eyes if you want to go, 
Sleep, = sweetly sleep; 
Safe in my arms hh carry you 80, 
leep, sleep, sleep. 
Over the ocean flying fast 
Earth with its cloud and storm is past, 
Here is the beautiful land at last; 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 
“Such a wonderful happy land, 
eep, sleep, sweetly sleep; 
Children laughing on every hand, 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. 
Flowers more gay than our beauties of spring, 
Musie more full than our birds can sing, 
Sunshine and fairies and—every bright thing; 
Sleep, baby, sleep.” 


JOSEPHINE B. PARKMAN. 
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TWO YOUNG GIRLS. 


A woman well known for her active work in 
the charities of an Eastern city recently told this 
little incident which had come under her observa- 
tion. 

Walking on the streetone day at nightfall, she 
saw before her two young and pretty girls. They 
seemed to her to be girls of good moral character, 
although their dress was too gay, their voices 
were too loud, and their walk was a bold swagger. 
She was tempted to remonstrate with them, but 
fear of a rebuff kept her silent. She felt that they 
were in grave moral danger, going down what 
might prove the broad road to ruin; but after all, 
she thought, it was none of her business. 

At that moment they passed a group of young 
men, who, from their conversation, the lady 
inferred, were medical students. The voices of 
the young girls, as they passed this group, 
grew louder and their glances more self-conscious. 

One of the young men, leaving the others, 
followed the young women, and spoke quietly to 
the louder of the two, but so that the lady could 
not help hearing what he said. 

“Look here!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You’re not a 
bad girl, but you are acting as if you were one. 
If you want to.be respected and to keep your 
own respect, you can’t afford to behave as you 
are doing on the street. lf you have a mother, 
go to her.”’ 

The girl, frightened and almost crying, went 
home, and the young man went on his way. His 
rebuke seemed the most simple and natural of 
kindly acts. ‘He rebuked and helped me,’’ said 
the elder woman, ‘‘as much as I hope he helped 
the foolish girl.” 

An old Scotch proverb says, ‘‘A regiment of 
armed men always stands between you and the 
thing you ought to do. Go straight to it, and 
they turn into mist and vanish away.” 

A Western missionary bishop visiting one of 
the large seaboard cities a few years ago, noticed | 





the thousands of clerks, students and shop-girls | 
who crowded the streets on Saturday night, and 
said to a friend, ‘‘What a great opportunity for 
good you have at hand here.”’ 

“Oh, I never spoke to one of them,” was the | 
reply. ‘They might mistake it for meddling.” | 

“If your motive were curiosity they would 
know it was meddling,” said the bishop. ‘But 
no human soul ever mistook a word of genuine 
kindness.” | 

When you hold out your hand to your brother | 








| reported to have recently declared his belief that 


who is in danger, you do good to yourself if not | 
to him. But when you coldly pass by on the | 
other side, he may escape, but you have taken a | 
step downward. 


DEAN STANLEY’S KINDNESS. 

On the days when Westminster Abbey was 
thrown open to the public without the payment of | 
the usual fee, sixpence, Dean Stanley used to walk | 
about the building, thronged with sightseers, and | 
converse with those interested in the monuments | 
andthe tombs. Once he meta little boy, wandering | 
through the Abbey, who was full of information 
on every subject connected with the monuments. 
He asked to see the grave of Pym, and of Strode, 
of whom he spoke as one of the five members of | 
Parliament arrested by Charles I. He had read 
the “Paradise Lost” and the “I’aradise Regained” 
of Milton, and hoped soon to read the ‘“Penseroso” 
and the “Comus.” So struck was the dean with 
the boy’s intelligence that he provided for his 
education. 

On Easter Monday, in 1880, a lighterman named 
Giles, and his wife, were standing before the 
monument to John and Charles Wesley. Dean 
Stanley, passing in front of them, said: 

“Do you not think those words—‘I look upon all 
the world as my parish’ — most beautiful an 
appropriate?” : 

After some conversation, the lighterman was 
shown various objects of interest, and then Stanley 
said, “I’ll show you the grave of my dear wife.” 

The lighterman, on his return home, wrote to | 
thank the dean for the pleasure he had given him. 
By the return of post came the reply: “I am truly | 
thankful to have explained anything in the Abbey | 
to you. May 1 ask you to let me know at what time | 
of the day you will come again?” 

“Thus began,” wrote the lighterman to the dean’s 
biographer, “a workingman’s acquaintance with | 
the traveller, the preacher, the teacher who drew 
all hearts to him by love, the dear, humble Dean 
Stanley.” 2 

One day Mr. Giles, shortly after reading Stanley’s 
“Sinai and Palestine,” called at the deanery and 
was shown into the library. Referring to the book, 
he said to the dean: “How beautiful to have been 
able to walk where the Saviour had walked!” 

“Beautiful indeed,” answered Stanley, “and not 
beyond the power of any man to endeavor to walk 
in the footsteps of the Saviour.” 

Stanley delighted to take parties of workingmen 
over the Abbey on Saturday afternoons, and after- 
ward to provide them with tea in the famous 
Jerusalem chamber. Such parties enabled the dean 
to turn the Abbey to a useful purpose, and to come | 
into easy relations with workmen. 

Onee, on introducing himself and Lady Stanley 
to a party of workmen, he asked the leader, ‘Are 
there any Roman Catholics in your party?” “Not 





pleading a case, he was struck down by a cerebral 
disease from which he never recovered. 

American physicians, particularly specialists in 
nervous diseases, are urging the opposite view of 
this subject. They insist that the fever and struggle 
of American life must be quieted and overcome in 
each man by long periods of sleep and frequent 
amusement. They point to the fact that almost all 
men of exceptional mental power have had the 
faculty of falling asleep easily, and have slept 
often during the day. Both Napoleon and Grant, 
it is said, during the strain of a long campaign, 
would sleep often for a few moments even on 
horseback or in the face of the enemy. 

One eminent specialist in diseases of the brain 
asserts that if men would sleep for seven hours 
every night and for fifteen minutes three times 


every day, he would have no more patients, and | 


the average of human life would be prolonged ten 
years. 

Few questions more important than this are 
offered to young people for decision. If they make 
a mistake on one side it is not harmful, unless the 
excess is too great; but if they make a mistake on 
the other side, it is death. 


ee 


A MOUNTAIN VIEW. 


The oxen climb the steep road patiently, 

And make pause at the summit, panting slow, 

Their dull eyes drooped. The teamster, whistling low, 
Feels the cool breeze that sings in minor 

And stirs the pines that darkly, gravely rise, 

And moss-flecked silvern birches—bares his head, 

And in his brief rest turns his searching eyes 


| Where, far below, the grassy pastures spread, 


And wheat-fields—little distant checks of green 
And yellow; where a creek plonme here and there, 
And homesteads dot the val ey everywhere, 

With dusty roads wound croo _—~ | between; 

And circling peaks stand high and hazy blue, 

As though the throbbing life of man were not. 

The brawny teamster scans the boundless view 
And smiles, and rests his eyes on one meek spot. 


A far, faint glimpse; but his warm love makes plain 
The little weather-beaten house, the shed, 

The row of bee-hives, faded blue and red, 

The garden, thriving from the morning’s rain; 

The pinks that edge the tan-bark walk, and pour 
Their sweetness out; the white phlox freshly blown; 
The little child that toddles round the door— ¢ 
This do his fond eyes see, and this alone, 


EMMA A. OPPER. 
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OLD-TIME COMPETITION. 


In the early part of this century the forty-mile 
journey between Boston and Providence was made 
in stage-coaches. Often eighteen or twenty full 
coach-loads were carried back and forth daily. 
The fare was three dollars each way. An exorbi- 
tant sum this seemed to the thrifty men of those 
times, and indignantly did they protest against it. 
The law of competition, as it then worked, is 


that I am aware of,” answered the man; ‘but there | described in “Customs and Fashions of Old New 


are a few of no church.” 
the dean, “in any description I may give I should 
not like to hurt the feelings of any one.” 

Such thoughtfulness for the feelings of others 
was so natural to Dean Stanley that he could not | 
understand how any one could wantonly offend 
another’s religious sentiments. 

Another party of the workmen who were guided 
by the dean through the Abbey, after the death of 
his wife, were so much touched by his kindness 
that they placed a wreath and cross on Lady 
Stanley’s grave in the Abbey. 
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TOO MANY BEARS. 


The author of “Camp-Fires of a Naturalist” was 
out by himself, looking idly toward the woods now 
and then, as he says, but not expecting to see any- 
thing, when suddenly there appeared on the edge 
of the timber some moving objects. He could not 
make out what they were, but there were so many 
of them that he concluded they must be goats. He 


stood still waiting for them to get nearer. Suddenly 
there came out of the forest, not more than seventy 
He says: 


yards away, a huge, grizzly bear. 






sefore I could realize what 
had happened, out came 
another, then a third, a fourth, 
a fifth, a sixth, and a seventh. 

Just think of it, seven bi 
bears in sight all at once. 
knew I was in a most danger- 
ous situation. On one hand 
was a bottomless precipice, 
and on the other a herd of the 
most ferocious animals which 
range the mountains. 

There was only one thing to do, and I did it to 
yg That was to stand perfectly still and 
et the bears go about their business. I was 
hunting bears, but not those particular bears. 

There I stood in perfectly plain sight, but they 
did not see me. They were walking fast, and I had 
a capital opportunity to observe their mode of 
travel. I no longer wondered at my not being able 
to overtake them on the trail. They went swinging 
along in a sort of shambling trot or canter almost 
as fast as the gait of a horse. Some would stop for 
a second or two, turning over logs and stones, and 
then hurry on to overtake the rest. 

As soon as they were out of sight I hastened to 
assure myself that I was still alive, and to wipe the 
sweat from my face. I could easily have put a 
bullet through any of them, but what would have 
happened then? I might have been set upon by 
the whole gang, and should not have made a fair 
meal for one of them. 


a a 
TO SLEEP OR NOT TO SLEEP? 


A scientific man, probably more widely known 
throughout the world than any other in America, 
is said to have enormous powers of physical endur- 
ance. On one occasion, when the success of an 
experiment involved unceasing care, he remained 
awake and at work for over seventy hours. He is 


an unnecessary amount of time is wasted by the 
world in sleep, and that an ordinary man requires 
*but one hour’s slumber in the twenty-four. 


One of the most prominent of American lawyers 
shared this opinion. He was born in poverty, 
supported himself from the age of nine years, and 
at forty stood at the head of his profession in one 
of our large cities. 

He wasa manof  tggrete physique, iron muscles 
and unbroken health, and had no patience with 
less energetic, feebler men. His maxim was that 
any man or woman, not diseased, could work with- 
out recreation, and without injury, twenty-one 





He obeyed his own rule until, while 


hours a day. 


“Because,” continued | England.” 
| 


At length a rival line of coaches was established, 
on which the fare was to be two dollars and a half. 
This caused great dismay to the officers of the 
regular coach company, who at once reduced their 
rate to two dollars. 

The rival line, not to be outdone, announced a 
reduction to a dollar and a half. The regulars 
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i i \\ then advertised widely 

~ LV that their fare would 

thenceforth be only one 
dollar. The rivals next sold seats for fifty cents; 
and in despair, after jealously watching for weeks 
the crowded coaches of the new line, the con- 
quered old line announced that they would carry 
passengers for nothing. 

The new coaches were now in their turn deserted, 
and the proprietors pondered for a week over some 
ny A of still further cutting down the rates. They 
at last placarded the taverns with announcements 
that they would not only carry their patrons free 
of expense, but would give each traveller a good 
dinner at the end of his journey. The old coach- 
line was rich, and at once counter-advertised a free 
dinner and a bottle of wine; and there, for a time, 
the controversy came to a standstill, both lines 
having crowded coaches daily. 

Mr. Shaffer, who was a fashionable teacher of 
dancing and deportment in Boston, and a well- 
known “man about town,” got upon the Providence 
coach one Monday morning in Boston, and had a 
gay ride to Providence, with a dinner and a bottle 
of wine at the end of his journey, all at the expense 
of the coach company. 

On Tuesday he rode more gayly still back to 
Boston, had his dinner and wine, and was up on 
Wednesday morning to mount the Providence 
couch for the third ride and dinner and bottle. He 
returned to Boston on Thursday in the same man- 
ner. 

The fame of his cheap fun was noised over 
Boston, and on Friday he collected a crowd of gay 
young sparks, who much enjoyed their frolicking 
ride and the Providence dinners and wine. 

All returned in high spirits to Boston on Saturday 
to meet the news that the rival coach lines had 
made a compromise, and henceforth would carry 
passengers at two dollars a trip. 


* 
* 





A COLORED PHILOSOPHER. 


Probably there is not a very large proportion of 
the African race that is inclined to adopt the rigid 
and thrifty philosophy of Benjamin Franklin, as 
expressed in the sayings of Poor Richard. The 
race, as a whole, is sunny, light-hearted and content 
to live upon what the day brings. 


In the South many colored farmers live largely 
upon the credit system, and are often led to 
mortgage their little farms, signing “‘waive notes,” 
or judgment notes, in which they waive the right to 
a process of law before dispossession under the 
mortgage. 

Recently, as the Atlanta Constitution reports, a 
colored landholder, who was born a slave, made a 
speech at a meeting of colored farmers which 
seems to indicate that he can not only emulate the 
ideas of Franklin, but adapt them cleverly to his 
own time and place. 

“A mortgage is a thing what don’t sleep,” he 
said to his brother farmers; “she’s layin’ in wait, 
an’ she’s growin’ when you don’t think. You see 
de waive note walkin’ in de do’, an’ you say, ‘What 
you gwine do?’ an’ she say, ‘I gwine sweep you 
out!’ 

“Now I tell you, brudders. Do good work; arter 
you got anything, put itin you pocket an’ save it. 

You dig cotton, an’ you won’t wear it. How you 
expect dere ’1l ever be a price on cotton ef its own 
people is feared of it?” 

There is sound wisdom in this, which can be 
applied to other home productions besides cotton. 

his colored farmer, who is now very well off, 
was asked to explain his success in accumulating 





property. “Well,” he said, “I was jest termined 
fer to hev somethin’.” 

His “’termination,” joined with his wholesome . 
horror of a mortgage and his willingness to work 
and wear cotton, had made a happy and prosperous 
man of him. 


> 





READY TO STAY. 
In one of the more fashionable quarters of 


| Chicago, according to the 7'imes, there lives a jovial 





elderly Irishman who has made a fortune as a 
contractor. With all his wealth and his fashionable 
surroundings, he has never forgotten the friends 
of his youth, and likes to have them abeut him, 
especially one Casey, a boss mason, who still lives 
in the Goose Island district. 


Casey does not feel exactly at home in the big 
house, but out of regard for his old friend often 
spends an evening there with him. The two com- 
monly retire to the contractor’s den, where they 
chat and smoke to their hearts’ content. 

On a recent occasion of this sort a heavy rain set 
» just as it came time for the visitor to take his 
eave. 

“Look here, Mike,” said the contractor, as they 
reached the door, ‘‘there’s no need of your goin’ 
home in this flood. I have a shpare room up-stairs. 
Stay overnight wid me.” 

“All right, Tim,” replied Casey, “Oi will. The 


| ould woman won’t worry.” 





The contractor summoned a servant and had 
Casey shown to the “shpare room.” Then he 
returned to his den to look over the plans of a new 
block he had on hand. The work kept him ab- 
sorbed till nearly midnight, when he was startled 
by a sharp ring at the door-bell. Every one else 
had retired, and he answered the bell in person. 


| When he opened the front door there stood Casey, 


dri pping wet, with a smile on his face. 

‘‘How’s this, Mike!” exclaimed the contractor. 
“T thought ye was to stay all night here.” 

“So Tam, me boy!” replied the smiling Casey. 
“That’s why I went home for me pipe.” 


+ 
* 





ORIGINAL. 


John Hookham Frere was a scholar and a man of 
much literary ability, but one of those whose work, 
for some reason, finds a very slight hearing. But 
even if his literary work should be quite forgotten, 
the stories of his absence of mind will live as long 
as incongruous error continues to amuse. 


One day he sat repeating some verses to Mr. 
John Murray, in Mr. Murray’s office, and his host 
became so interested in the poem that he asked the 
poet to go home with him to dinner and continue 
the recitation. Mr. Frere, startled to find it so late, 
excused himself. He had been married that morn- 
ing, he said, and it was already past the hour when 
he had promised his wife to be ready for their 
journey into the country. 

Another such story rests on the authority of his 
wife herself. Mr. Frere had just been introduced 
to her at an evening party, and offered to take her 
down-stairs to procure some refreshment. He 
became so interested in their conversation, how- 
ever, that he drank the glass of negus he had 
poured for her, and was about to conduct her up- 
stairs again when she laughingly remonstrated 
with him for having forgotten her needs. 

“This,” she said, “convinced me that my new 
acquaintance was, at any rate, very different from 
most of the young men around us!’ 


2 
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OVERGROWN. 


When Miss Patience Gregg went from her New 
England home to pay a visit to her brother in 
Alabama, she expected to see many strange things. 
“But I don’t cal’late t’ give Ben’s folks any chance 
t? git a laugh on me fer bein’ a greenhorn,” she 
announced to her neighbors. “I intend t’ keep my 
eyes open, an’ I guess 1 shall get along as well as 
the next one.” 


True to her purpose, Miss Patience expressed 
no surprise at any of the unusual things she saw 
and heard in her brother’s Southern home, some- 
what to the disappointment of the Alabama family, 
who had anticipated much pleasure in showing her 
sights to which they knew she could not be accus- 
tomed. Miss Patience kept all her surprise to her- 
self, and went to bed every night with her head in 
a whirl of bewilderment. 

One day, however, she made a slight mistake. It 
was at the dinner-table, where a dish of boiled 
crabs was placed before her. She looked at them, 
and for once her surprise got the better of her. 

“Good Land o’ Nod!” she ejaculated, as she sur- 
veyed the dish through her iron-bowed spectacles. 
“IT must say the spiders grow larger down your 
way than ever I seen ’em anywher’s else!” 


+» 
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BOTH. 


It is difficult to rebuff a person who can adapt 
himself to any circumstances. A man who applied 
for a position as teacher in a public school, was 
informed that there was no vacancy. He was not 
in the least discomfited. 


“What did you say it is your schools aint provided 
with?” he asked. 

“There is no vacancy.” 

“No vacancy!” he exclaimed, with an engaging 
smile, “Jes’ so! Exactly! 1 comprehend. Well, 
you see I never did teach in a school that had a 
vacancy. In the country, you know, the schools 
don’t have ’em. I’d jest exactly as soon undertake 
the school without one. Fact is, I shouldn’t have 
no use for one, if only the salary’s paid reg’lar.” 

This tale should have as a companion piece 
another about a musician who thus answered an 
advertisement issued bya colored school: 

“Gentlemen: I noticed your advertisement for 
organist and music-teacher either white or colored. 
Having been both for several years, I wish to offer 
my services.” 


* 
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ANOTHER TUNE. 

The presidential campaign of 1888 was hotly 
waged, and the outcome disappointed the hopes of 
many, as, indeed, must be true of every election. 
In some parts of the South, confidence in Mr. 
Cleveland’s success was boundless, and the suprem- 
acy of the democratic party undoubted. 

In a large Georgian city, writes a correspondent, 


| this expectation was so well settled that a cannon 


was planted and loaded, ready to be discharged 
when the decisive news should come. But the 
wished-for returns never arrived, and in the still 
night-watches the work of the patriotic democrats 
was supplanted by their scattering republican 
friends, who placarded over the mouth of the 
cannon this expressive sentiment: 
“A charge to keep I have.” 


> 





A CYNICAL church-goer remarks that there is no 
denoriination but has in its pulpits too many plati- 
tudinarians. 

















AUGUST 23, 1894. 
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MAMMA’S STORY. 
“Now, mamma, tell me a story, please.” 
“Well! what shall the story be? 
The Three Little Bears?” ‘No, mamma dear, 
Please tell the story I love to hear 
*Bout when you was little like me.” 
“Very well. When I was less than four—” 
“No, mamma; half pas’ three,” 
“Oh yes. I went when the moon was bright—” 
“Your papa tooked you,—one starry night,—” 
“You are right. He carried me, 
“And he said”—“No, first he hugged you up.” 
“He hugged me up all tight, 
And he said’”’—* Your little dog ran before, 
An’ he carried you straight to gran’ma’s door 
An’ said, ‘Can she stay all night?’” 
“Oh yes! And so he left me there—” 
“An’ so you didn’t go back; 
An’ nex’ day when you saw your movver 
You found the beau’flest little 
brovver, 

An’ he is my Uncle Jack!” 

MARY L. PAINE. 
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TONY. 

They were all going to a 
picnic, Tony’s mother, Tony’s 
little sister Kitty, Tony's 
cousin Polly and Tony. They 
were to walk about half a 
mile to the station, and then 
take the cars to the picnic 
grounds. 

As they were walking they 
came to a long mud-puddle 
which covered the sidewalk. 
Tony’s mother called him to 
turn out with her ingo the 
road. 

*““No,”’ said Tony, “I want 
to go along on the fence.” 

“You had better not,” 
said his mother. But Tony 
thought he knew best. So 
he stepped on the lowest rail 
and walked sideways, holding 
on with both hands. 

“I told youI could. Don't 
you see ?”’ 

Mamma did see. There 
was a splash and she sawa 
small boy’s feet go into the 
water. The rail had broken 
down with him. 

*“Can’t I go to the picnic ?”’ 
whimpered Tony, putting his 
hands to his eyes. 

“Perhaps so,’ said his 
mother. ‘You must run 
home and put on clean stock- 
ings and your old shoes. The 
stockings are on the clothes- 
bars in the kitchen.’’ 

Tony ran with all his might. 

Bridget was gone out, but 
there was a long row of little 
stockings on the bars. Quick 
as a flash Tony pulled off his muddy ones and | 
reached for the clean ones. 

“They aint mates!’’ he said, as his eye ran 
along the row. 

“There’s a striped one, and a blue one, and a 
red one, and a brown one, and a black one, and 
a blue one, and a red one, and a striped one, and 
a black one, and a brown one—dear me! What’s 
Bridget done with all my stockings that’s got 
mates ?”’ | 

His tone was very doleful as he tried the row 
backward. | 

“There's a brown one and a black one and a | 
striped one and a red one and a —” Tony’s| 
voice broke down before he got tothe end. He 
would surely lose the picnic. | 
He put on the striped one and the blue one, | 

| 
| 





and held out his legs to see how they looked. 

“Poh! They look just like a circus!” 

Tony sat down on the floor and cried. He 
thought of the lake and the boats and the grape | 
swing and the sandwiches and cake and lemon- | 
ade, and wished with all his heart he had turned | 
out when mamma told him to. | 

One, two—struck the kitchen clock, and then | 
Tony knew the train was gone. 

“Tony!” cried a cheery voice. Tony looked | 
up and saw Cousin Polly’s bright little face. 

““Why didn’t you come?” asked she. 

“Why didn’t you go?” asked he. 

‘‘Why, there’s another train at half-past two, 
and I waited for you. What's the matter?” 

“I can’t go, anyway!”’ said Tony, with a big 
sob. “I can’t find any stockings that’s mates— 
not one! See!’ 

Polly looked at the striped leg and the blue leg, 
and laughed. 

‘You can see for yourself,” he said, pointing 
to the row. ‘There’s a red one and a brown one 
and a black one and —”’ 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








“Yes, I see—two striped ones and two blue 
ones and two red ones, and—here —’’ Polly 
| snatched a blue one from the bars, and w omnes 
| the striped one off Tony’s leg. ‘There now! 
she said, as in a moment both legs were blue. 

*Polly,’’ said Tony, looking solemnly at her, 


| “I think you’re the smartest girl in the world. 


Don’t you ?”’ 

“Why, no,”’ said Polly. ‘You're the only one 
who ever thought so, and perhaps you don't 
know much about smartness. Come quick, 
now!” SypNeEY DAyRe. 

a 

AT DINNER. 

“What’s for dessert, I wonder?” 

Then out to the kitchen he ran. 
“T know,” said he, with a gleam in his eye, 
“It begins with apple and ends with pie— 

Now guess it, dear, if you can!” 

MARY CHAHOON. 


-@- _ 


A LITTLE FIDDLER. 


“Guess what I have in my hand,” said Lucy, 
as she held her fat little fist close to Minnie’s ear. 

‘Hear it!’ she cried; and Minnie listened 
intently. 

“Isn't that pretty ?”” 

“Oh, very,” said Minnie. 


—_—r 


“What can it be?” 


| well, 


fresh fiddlers when they 





“Gees sanet* cried a tater again, nates heartily. 
It was of no use. Minnie guessed and guessed, 
and listened over and over again to the sweet, fine 


little song that went higher and lower as Lucy 


| slightly clasped and unclasped her hand. 


It was such a queer, merry little tune, like 
nothing she had ever heard before. 

“T give it up,’’ said Minnie. ‘Do tell me what 
it is!” 

Lucy opened her hand and showed Minnie a 
long, narrow, scarlet insect with black spots. 

“It is a fiddler,” said, find 
them on milkweed plants; one fiddler plays ver) 
but two do better, let us get some more.”’ 

So the little girls ran away to some milkweed 
plants near by, and were soon enjoying 
‘rts from their odd little fiddlers. 

They were very careful not to squeeze the little 
players too tightly or hurt them in any way, and 
after a few tunes would let them fly away, getting 


she “and you only 


tine 


Conc 


wanted more music. 
ELIZABETH ROBINSON. 


—— <-o- = 


LitrtLe Walter and his sister Helen sleep in 
separate in the same room. One night 
Walter called out, ‘‘Papa, sister has fallen out of 
bed!’" As papa appeared upon the scene, Walter, 
now evidently awake, said, ‘‘Oh, it is me!"’ And 
so it was. 


beds 





CAT-FISH. 


A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Little May came in from school, 
All her features were aglow. 

“Miss Travilla wants us all, 
Mother dearest, may I go? 


**Cause she wants to form a Band,” 
Ran her happy little song. 
Mother turned to see the clock ; 
“Very well, but don’t be long.” 
Too well trained to answer ‘‘Why ?” 
May looked up in sad surprise. 
Mother, busy, did not see 
Tears were standing in her eyes. 
Alice, waiting at the gate, 
Wondered at the long delay. 
Slowly out upon the porch 
Came the disappointed May. 
“Hurry, May, or we’ll be late. 
Why, you’re crying—what is wrong?” 
Broken-hearted, May replied, 
“Mother says I can’t belong. 


—————+oo—__——_ 


THE WAY WE DO IT. 

When we want to have a particularly good 
time, brother and I, this is the way we do it. 
When we have weeded our flower-bed and watered 
it, it is generally supper-time, or very near it. 

So then we go to mamma and ask her if we 


may have our supper out of doors. She says 
yes, if we will be sure to bring in the dishes our- 


selves, and not make extra work for Maggie; 
we say yes, of course we will. 

Then we ask her if we may have raspberrries, 
and she says yes, if we will go and pick them. 
That is just what we want. So we get our pails, 
and go to our own little raspberry bed, not the 
big one where the others get their berries, but just 
our own. 

We do not know 


so 


how the bushes came there, 


right down by the rubbish pile, but there they are, 
and the berries are bigger and better than any 
others. So we pick them, aud get enough for two 
good, fat saucerfuls, and a few over, “‘in case!”’ 
(that is what Maggie says, and we can make it 
mean anything we like, which very nice). 
Well, when we have picked the berries, we go to 
Maggie, who is always kind to us, and she gives 


is 


|me my bread and butter, and gives brother his 


bread and milk, because he likes one best, and I 
like the other. 

Then she fills our mugs with milk, and we take 
the little table out on the lawn (at least brother 


does, cause I’m not big enough), and then we 


| set all the things out on it, and gingerbread, too, 


if there is any, and then we sit down and have 
our supper. 

Of course it is the same supper that we have in 
the house, but it doesn’t taste the same, not a bit. 
The sun seems to get into it, somehow, and the 
birds sing in the great linden-tree, just like a 
concert for us. 

Then, too, we put the table close by the lily- 
bed, so the air is full of the sweet smell (we have 
thirty golden lilies in blossom now), and we can 
see them all the time, all white and gold, with the 
ta!l blue larkspurs behind them. 

There are two little humming-birds who spend 
almost all their time flying about the larkspurs, 
and we can watch them, and they never seem to 
mind, unless brother waves his spoon or shouts, 


and he has promised not to do itany more. They 
are green, but when the sun shines on their 


throats they shine just exactly like mamma's ruby 
ring that she had on her birthday. 

So we sit there, brother and I, and eat our 
supper and hear the birds and smell the lilies, and 
look at them, too, and watch the humming-birds, 
and—and—and that is how we have a good time! 

Laura E. RIcHarps. 





NUTS. To CRACK 


-@e- 
Enigmas, Charades, 


i. 


VOWEL 


Puzzles, Etc. 


DROP PUZZLE. 


Sm f yr hrts y hv erd, 
nd th shrpst y stll hv srvva 
Bt wht trmnts f grf vy ndrd 
Frm th vis wheh nvr rrvd 
“Brrwng,” R. W. Emerson 


2 
TAILLESS FISHES. 


1. Curtail a valuable food fish, 
source of light. 

2. Curtail a fish named for a 
becomes a geometrical figure 

3. Curtail a fresh-water fish highly esteemed by 
the Romans, and it becomes a wheeled vehicle. 

4. Curtail a small shark, and it becomes a child’s 
toy. 

5. Curtail an important edible fish, 
a prefix. 


and it becomes the 


fisherman, and it 


and it becomes 


6. Curtail a fish with silvery scales, and it be 
comes brightness, a fancy, or a caper 
7. Curtail a marine food 


fish, and it becomes a water 


fall. 
8. Curtail a large, fresh 
water fish, and it becomes a 


small scarf of lace. 
3. 
PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 


Put the 1, 2, 3 on the 
4,5 eleven locke or 
ter 5, 6 eleven, 
fine, large 1, 2, 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 


stove 
a quar 
-—< boil this 
4, 5, 6. 


“Belle Pitt Poe,” as you 
well know, 
Out in the green fields, 


very 
long 


ago, 

Merrily followed a pleasant 
trade. 

But I am afraid, the poor little 
maid, 

That one day she cried when 
far and wide 

She sought her lost treasures 
on every side; 

Till somebody,—who I never 


knew,— 
Kindly told her just what 
to do. 
5. 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 


Each sentence suggests the 
word concealed. 


1. He brought in quails and 
rabbits from the hunt. 

2. His estates covered two 
thousand acres. 

3. A river formed the south 
ern boundary. 

4. Ile ranked lower than a 
marquis, and higher than a 
viscount. 

6. 


RIDDLE. 


I give correctness to a sen 
tence, sweetness to music, 
happiness to the family, peace 
to nations; yet within my 
borders began deadly strife 
that brought grief to many 
homes and hostility between 
nations. 


7. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


Extract a word from vapor, 
and leave a twig. 

Extract a word from part 
of the birch, and leave rela 
tives. 

Extract a word from texor, 
and leave the god of the lower 
regions. 

Extract a word from a vigilant watch, and | 
a preposition. 

ixtract a word from a 
wickedness. 

Extract a word from part of a fisherman’s outfit, 
and leave part of a horse’s harness. 

Extract a word from shaking, and leave a bird 
found only in the “Arabian Nights.’ 


ave 


sort of silk, and leave 


The extracted words will form an old proverb. 


Conundrums. 


What miser has been of great use to the world? 
Atomizer. 

Which man of a baseball club would make the 
best griddle-cakes? A good batter. 

What is to hinder a sobbing baby 
happy? Its size (sighs). 

If you sell two pitchers to a person, why do they 
still belong to you? Because they are still ewers 
(yours). 

Why is a young lady walking in the middle of 
ac ountry street like a young lady who has lost her 
way? One miss takes the road, and the other 
mistakes the road. 


from being 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. F(ef)faced, D(de)posed, B(be)held, D(de). 
parted, N(en)lightened, X(ex)communicated. 

2. East, sate, seat, t 

3. Bennington. 

1. Kate, gate, fate, hate, wait, late, date, mate, 
state, crate, plate, great, ate, prate, bait, pate, slate, 
grate, trait, rate, weight. 

Beach, beech. 
Sirius. 





eas, eats. 


~ 
oO. 


6. 





Solutions of “ August in Our History” Puzales. 
(William Penn 
but returned for 


Penn. 
1684, 


1. Name of personage, 
went to England in August, 


a time several years later.) 
LE E L 
2AaN D 
3% BIG 
4aL E 
5i.ART 
61 N N 
i,0 LD 
2. “Missouri admitted to the Union.” (August 
10, 1821.) 
3. Event, “Terrible Tornado.” Place, “Minne 
sota.” (August 21, 1883. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
@ year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
criber directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
sounres to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them. until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwoimonths. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companien, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





HEAT AND COLD EXTERNALLY. 


Heat, applied to the surface of the body, has long 
been in general use to assuage inflammation and 
soreness. It acts by flushing the part with a fresh 
supply of the fluids necessary to its life, and by 
the counter-irritation which is set up. 

The action of heat is instantaneous, and the relief 
obtained by its use is often immediate and almost 
miraculous. 

Its place as a remedial agent, however, is fast 
being usurped by what seems at first sight to be 
exactly the oppesite form of treatment, namely, 
that of cold applications. 

At the present day, so enthusiastic have some 
authorities become over the virtues of all degrees 
of cold to allay inflammation, that they proclaim 
its value and advocate its employment in every 
form of disease attended by symptoms of swelling, 
redness and pain. 

The reasonableness of an exclusive adherence to 
either of these two modes of treatment is at least 
open to question. Not only are there undoubted 
instances where the action of both is the same, but 
there probably are many cases in which the 
application of heat will be found of much more 
benefit than that of cold, and vice versa. 

Different persons are constituted differently, so 
that, while on general principles we might reason- 
ably look for a favorable result to follow a given 
treatment, we may find, on the contrary, that it has 
only aggravated the symptoms. There are many 
cases on record of persons whose systems have 
been wrought up to a state of complete revolt by 
the external use of heat, and other cases where a 
similar result has followed the external application 
of cold, while an opposite line of treatment has 
been followed by immediate relief. 

As a general rule, in every case of moderate 
inflammation or soreness, we should consult the 
feelings of the patient. If, for instance, there is 
an accompanying sense of feverishness, it is more 
than likely that the slightest reduction of tempera. 
ture which follows cold applications will be of 
decided benefit; while, on the other hand, we may 
reasonably expect the application of heat to prove 
advantageous if there is an inclination on the part 
of the patient to a feeling of general chilliness. 

Ia short, the benetit to be derived from subjecting 
an inflamed part of the body to the action of either 
heat or cold depends largely on opposing success 
fully the abnormal condition of the system. 


———_@—__—__ 


THE PERPETUAL WHIRLIGIG. 


Cut a thin section, about one-eighth of an inch 
thick, from the top of a vial cork, pass two fine 
needles through this at right angles to each other 
80 as to form arms projecting from the circumfer- 
ence of the cork disk. To each end of these needles 





Fig 1. 
amMix small rectangular pieces of cork of the same 
thickness as the disk, and to the left-hand edge of 
each of these apply a thin coating of sealing wax. 
Cut small slices of camphor, slightly smaller in 
area than the waxed edge of each of the cork floats, 
and having softened the wax over a candle, affix 


1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 





the camphor slices. When the whole is completed 
it should be about the size and proportion shown in 
Fig. 2. 

Now procure a perfectly clean basin or saucer 
and nearly fill it with pure water. As everything 
depends on entire freedom from grease, the basin 
must be carefully cleaned and the water above 
suspicion. For the same reason it is necessary to 
see that the cork-and-needle whirligig is free from 
even as much grease as may come from the hands, 
which should be very carefully washed; or, better 
yet, the whirligig may be immersed in ether for a 
moment just before placing it on the surface of the 
water. 

When the whirligig is placed in position it will at 
once prove its right to its name by beginning to 
revolve at a rapid rate, and this it will keep up for 
from three to five days according to its size and the 
amount of camphor used. 

To add to the novelty of the affair, thin paper 
waltzers appropriately colored, see Fig. 1, may be 
cut out and fastened on the cor! disk; or a needle 
standard may be decorated with ~ paper spiral, see 
Fig. 3, and made to give an oddly screw-like motion 
to the whole apparatus. In fact, an ingenious boy 
or girl will find the perpetual whirligig a basis for 
many novel inventions. E. M. A. 


SPIRITS. 


Forest and Stream gives an experience of two 
boys which will appeal to any one who has ever 
trembled at the mystery of the woods and its deni- 
zens. Two lads, Ezra and Ike, received a sound 
whipping from “the old gentleman,” as they called 
their rightful guardian. It seemed to them entirely 
undeserved, and they resolved to “spite him” by 
running away. Behind the house was a piece of 
woods which must, they supposed, extend to the 
end of the world, and which they had never en- 
tered. Into this they would go, and remain until 
their persecutor should be sufficiently remorseful, 
and then they would return, to be whipped no 
more. 


We hadn’t gone far into the woods when the 
deep shade and deeper stillness made us feel very 


queer. After we had ery about a quarter of a 
mile, we stopped, afraid to go farther and afraid 
to speak. e had stood there about a minute 


when we heard a sort of snapping or clicking noise, 

and looking round, saw five young screech-owls 

eens in a row on a limb within five feet of our 
eads. 

One at a time they opened their big mouths and 
shut them with a snap; and one of them let out a 
lone. tremulous, quivering shriek that sent cold 
chills of terror all over us. Their big eyes seemed 
to look right through us. We were so paralyzed 
by fright that we couldn’t move. Perhaps we 
should have been there yet if some noise had not 
made the owls all turn the other way. 

That broke the spell, and we fled. We fell over 
logs, scrambled through briers, and stubbed our 
bare toes against roots; but we never stopped till 
we got into the house. 

The old gentleman was hoeing potatoes, and we 
went out there and pulled weeds all the afternoon, 
and found lots of comfort in keeping close to him. 
We didn’t say anything about it, not even to each 
other, but for a while after we went to bed we lay 
Ta still, with the quilts over our heads. At 
ast I whispered: 

“Ike, what was they?” 

Whee bi whispered Ike. 

“What kind of spirits?” 

“Spirits of boys that run off and get eat up by 

ars! 


PERSONAL TRIBUTE, 


Initials may be made to stand for a good many 
things which they were never intended to indicate. 
Everything depends upon the ingenuity of the 
reader. 


An old negro servant who had noticed “Wash- 
ington, D.C.” stamped upon envelopes received by 
his mistress, said one day: 

“I jess like to know, Mis’ Hannah, w’ 
put dem letters ‘D. C.’ after de name ob 
on dem env’lopes?” 

“What do you magne they stand for?” inquired 
the mistress, who always enjoyed the old man’s 
answers. 

“W’y,” said Sambo, after a moment’s reflection, 
“I’s been tinkin’ dey mos’ likely stood fer ‘Daddy 
ob his Country,’ but I wa’n’t ’xackly sure and 
sartin but w’at dey might mean some udder ting; 
fer Wash’n’ton he was a great man, and ’pears like 
dere’s a mons’ous deal to be said ’bout him.” 


dey allus 
ash’n’ton, 


BROAD HINT. 


Sir Andrew Agnew, of Lucknow, a well-known 
Scotch baronet, was long pestered by an impudent 
sort of person, who insisted on being constantly 
“underfoot.” Finally, however, he dropped off, 
and Sir Andrew was asked how he got rid of him. 


“Oh,” said he, “I gave him a broad hint.” 

“A broad hint?’ repeated the inquirer. “I 
thought he was one of those who never could be 
induced to take one.” 

“By ma saul,” said Sir Andrew, “he was obleeged 
to tak’ it! For as the chiel wadna gang oot at the 
door, 1 just threw him oot of the window!” 


CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 


In Paris, where bicycling has become very 
common, an ardent wheelman was lately vaunting 
the advantages of his favorite amusement. 


“I assert,” he said, “that the bicycle is in every 
respect more serviceable than the horse.” 

“And I,” said another man, ‘“‘can prove to you the 
contrary, by citing to you 2 case where you would 
have much preferred the horse.” 

“What case is that?” 

“The siege of Paris. If you had attempted to 
eat your bicycle then I think you would have found 
it pretty poor picking.” ® 


A NEW WATER NYMPH. 
In public places the person least fitted to point 
out and explain points of interest is often the one 
who raises his voice above all the rest. 


Some visitors were strolling through an art 
gallery, and had paused between the long rows of 
statuary. 

“This,” said the leader, with a wave of his hand 
toward a creation in plaster, “This is Apollo, and 
that one over there is his wife—A ppolonaris.” 


THE response of a certain Frenchman to a 
handsome woman who complained that she had 
discovered three gray hairs in her head was para- 
doxicai but pretty. “Madam,” he said, “so long 


as they can be counted they don’t count!” 








The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 








B B d Instruments, Drums, Uniforms and 
rass an all Equipments. Send stamp for 
catalogue, 400 illustrations. Lyon & Healy, Chicago. 


ve you constant 

YOUR SHEARS, MADAM, #!v2.30" constant 
7-inch steel shears, warranted, 60 cts. per r, post- 
paid. They are made to cut and holdan edge. Our 75c. 
2-blade jack knife, razor steel, and the shears sent for 
1.00. Se list free and “How to_Use a .” 

AHER & GROSH, 80 A St., Toledo, Ohio. 








for our list of 19 Cata- 
logs of Music and 
Musical Inatruments. 
W. Story. 26 Central St..Boston. Mass 





To Your Friends and Make 
Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and instrumental 
music, full size music paper. 

Woodward’s Musical Monthiy, New York. 


‘SELL 
MUSIC 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 
The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Kemedy 
“cor Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
ere PY tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pensin Chewing Gum 














Built 
For Business. 


The Smith & Wesson Revolvers have 
no nonsense about them. They are ac- 
curate and durable. They excel in 
materials, workmanship and beauty of 
form. 

Other smaller arms are measured by 
comparison with them. 

Send stamp for illustrated catalog. 


Smith & Wesson, 30 Stockbridge 8t.. 


Springfield, 





________ Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 
The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 
ey fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty-Five Cents. 
le Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
F le and size. Address 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY. 
77 Franklin St., New York. 27 Kilby St., Boston. 


Never Mind 


what you have tried in the form 
of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf- 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


ete., you should not put off 
another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


It’s as different from all other 

methods as earth and air, and the treatment is a 

= pleasure in comparison with any other. 

ent post-paid for $1.00. To learn what former 
sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


KOMCHACIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 















W.L. Doucia 
SHOG 2s 
= ScueaeeA 


33 


FRENCH : 
94.5550 FINE CALF& KANGAROO. 
$ 5.59 POLICE, 3 Soxes. 


$2.WOR 
$2 EA FINES 


$231.25 BoySScHOOLSHOES, 
LA 


pene. 
$259 Fe .*l. 
$3: BesTDONGOL, | 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
* W-L.*DOUGLAS, 
. "" BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 
W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 
Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 
this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits, Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 















KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 
ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and — life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid Inxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale ne all druggists in 50-cent an $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup o gs; and, a 
—_ - io you will not accept any substitute i 
offered. 


Well Dressed Ladies. 


Would you like to get perfect fit- 
ting cloaks and tailor-made suits at 
moderate prices? If so, write for 
our new catalogue and samples. 

We make cloaks, suits and furs to or- } 
der, thus insuring a perfect fit. We are 
manufacturers, and by selling 
direct to you we save you from 
$5.00 to $20.00 on every garment 
and pay all express charges a 
our Own expense. 

Our new Fail and Winter Cat- 
alogue is ready. It illustrates 
and describes every new style in 
Ladies’ Jackets from $5 up. 

Capes from $5 up. 
Plush Jackets, Plush Capes, 
Ulsters, Fur Capes, 
Tailor-Made Suits, etc. 

We will be pleased to send 
you our catalogue, together with 
our perfect fitting measurement 
diagram, a 48-inch tape measure, 
and a choice assortment of more 
than FORTY SAMPLES of the 
cloths, plushes and furs from 
which we make our garments, on 
receipt of four cents postage. You may select any style of 
garment and we will make it to order for you from any 
of our materials. We also sell cloakings by the yard. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, - - New York. 
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“What! 


Corns and Bunions all gone?” : 
“Ves, lam happy to say, through the merits of HAN. 
VE I can now walk with “ad 


SON’S CORN ease 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep 1., do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as good; send b 
mail to W. T. Hanson o., Schenec y, N. ¥. 

Every box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 

Price, 15 and 25 Cents. 








CRESCEN T Bicycles. 






E have been demonstrating that first-class Bicycles —-,. 
can be made and sold at the prices quoted below. ~ 
These prices were made not only for 1894 but for j . 
1895, and for years to come. Crescent prices are honest HN 
prices—hence no reduction is necessary. 


One price the year round. 


One price to everybody. 









Ladies’ (No. 4) 36 Ibs. 
Men’s (No. 1) 30 Ibs. 


$7 
$5 


$40 


We are represented in all the principal 
cities and towns of the United States. 


28 inch wheels. 


Ladies’ (No.5) 32 Ibs. 


Men’s (No. 2) no 26 inch wheels. 


Misses’ (No.6) 30 Ibs. 


Youths’ pa 24 inch wheels. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 





Chicago. 
New York. 


CATALOGUE FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
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JOHNNY GROSSKOPF’S CHESTNUT- 
PARTY. 


Johnny Grosskopf was a Pennsylvania boy of 
not very active habits and a great fondness for 
chestnuts. I mention these things because, if 
Johnny had been a boy of great bodily activity, 
or if he had not been fond of chestnuts, either 
one, I should have had no story to tell about 
him. These two characteristics were really hard 
things to reconcile, and gave Johnny a good deal 
of trouble. Being lazy, of course he could not 
very well tramp the woods and hills where he 
lived for chestnuts, because chestnut-trees were 
few and far between there; and, on the other 
hand, being extremely fond of them, he found it 
very hard not to go after them. 

But one fall this terrible contradiction in his 
nature was reconciled for him in what he regarded 
as a providential way. Ina hollow oak-tree near 
his father’s house some gray squirrels built a 
nest; and Johnny discovered, to his great satis- 
faction, one day in October, that these squirrels 
were -bringing chestnuts in great numbers from 
the woods to their nest. 

Day by day he watched them at their work, 
and took care that no one disturbed them in it. 
He drove off any boy who attempted to throw 
stones at them as they crossed the road from the 





woods, and kept his dog Prince locked up in the | 
barn for the greater part of each day during two 
weeks. 

At last, when the squirrels seemed to red 
completed their hoard, Johnny took a bag and a | 
long ladder and climbed up, very early one 
morning, to the hole in the tree where the squirrels 
had their nest, and robbed it of every nut that it 
contained, while the squirrels barked fiercely on 
the branches of the tree around him. 

Johnny congratulated himself on his smartness, 
and thought with satisfaction of the great amount 
of tramping about which the squirrels had saved 
him. The nuts, he was pleased to observe, were 
almost all very fine, sound ones. 

He took the bag up into the chamber above the 
woodshed, and there, in a good clear place on 
the floor, he poured the nuts out, spread them, 
and left them there to dry. 

Though he was lazy, Johnny was not other- 
wise selfish; that is to say, he was not stingy— 
for no one can be lazy without doing many selfish 
things, laziness being the parent of all selfishness. 
Johnny had no sooner stowed his stolen chestnuts 
away than he began to make plans for giving his 
two particular friends among the boys a sort of 
chestnut-party some afternoon in the middle of 
the winter, when other people’s chestnuts had 
grown scarce. 

The thought of this delightful little party, and 
of the glory that it would give him among the 
other boys, grew on Johnny Grosskopf. He 
entertained himself with it many times as he lay 
awake after going to bed at night, and began to | 
hint about it mysteriously to Peter Carlew and 
Billy Klein, his particular friends. 

He grew impatient to have the chestnut-party 
come off. It would not be necessary to wait | 
until the middle of the winter. Christmas week | 
would be a good time for it. He decided to invite 
Walter Thompson, who was a great friend of 
Billy Klein's. 

By the middle of December Johnny explained 
the mystery to the other three boys, and formally 
invited them to his chestnut-party to be held in 
his shed chamber on the Wednesday after Christ- 
mas. The boys kept it a secret from the other 
boys for a few days, until one of them told it to 
one of the others in profound confidence, and this 
one told some one else, and soon all the boys in 
the school district knew it. But none were 
invited save Peter, Billy and Walter. 

The time dragged slowly enough. Even 
Christmas afated some of its charms in favor of 
this chestnut-party, to Johnny; for he was 
extremely fond of chestnuts, and he was keeping 
his appetite for them all this time. 

At last the Wednesday arrived. Peter, Billy 
and Walter came at about eight o'clock in the 
morning. It had not been Johnny’s intention to 
have the party until afternoon; but the arrival of 
the boys made it necessary to go on with the 
festivities. 

Johnny led the way up the ladder which led to 
the shed chamber. The place was quite warm, 
for although a pane of glass was gone at the end 
toward the barn roof,—just, indeed, where the 
window looked out over the barn roof,—the 
kitchen chimney went through the other end, 
where the chestnuts were, and that kept the place 
from freezing. 

As soon as Johnny reached the top of the 
ladder he travelled straight toward the place 
where the chestnuts were spread. Half-way 
across the floor he stopped in horror. There was 
not a chestnut in sight! 

He ran up to the place and looked all around. 
The other boys were close behind. 

‘*Where’s your chestnuts ?*’ Billy Klein asked. 

“There aint any chestnuts!’ Johnny gasped. 





‘duck. The famous 


| hard place at a critical time. 


| my fourteen competitors. 





“Somebody's stole em!” 





“That's a nice thing to do,” sniffed Walter 
Thompson. ‘Invite a lot of fellows to a chestnut- 
party when you haint got any chestnuts!” 

*“‘Somebody’s stole ’em!’’ was all Johnny could 
answer. Then the four boys scrambled down to 
the kitchen, and Johnny asked his mother if she 
had taken the chestnuts. 

She replied that she certainly had not. Johnny 
had neither brother nor sister, and no one lived in 
the house except his father, his mother and 
himself. 

Mr. Grosskopf was found in the barn. He had 
not been in the shed chamber for weeks, and 
certainly had taken no chestnuts. 

But suddenly a light flashed upon Mr. Gross- 
kopf. 

“John,” said he, “I saw a gray squirrel, “long 
back in November, come out through the broken 
pane in that woodshed chamber more’n forty 
times, and scamper along that barn roof and out 
into the. woods. The squirrels have stole your 
chestnuts !"" 

Johnny felt ashamed from head to foot. He 
had never told his father and mother that he took 
the chestnuts in the first place from the squirrels’ 
nest. 

The squirrels had not stolen his chestnuts— 


they had simply taken back what belonged to | 
momentary 


them. Ile was the thief, and now he was 
punished. How all the boys at school would 
make fun of him! 

“And the worst of it is,"’ said Johnny's father, 
sympathetically, “‘them gray squirrels have moved 
from that oak-tree where they used to be last fall, 
and have got their nest out in the woods some- 
where—I don’t know where. If they was in that 
tree, now, you could go and claim them chestnuts 
—what’s deft of ‘em—as your property—kind of 
replevy ‘em, as they say." 

Johnny was silent. The nuts had been replev- | 
ined already, he thought. 








| response, accompanied with a low bow, 


pears to me to lie in the implicit faith they put in 
those telescopes. They hold their evidence above 
that of the prophet Moses, Abraham and Elijah. 
It is dreadful to think of how much mischief 
these telescopes may do. No, sir, let us hold fast 
by the prophets !”" 

We can admire the faithfulness of this Oriental, 
and agree with Lis feeling that there is a knowledge 
which lies quite outside the demonstrations of 
exact science, without admitting that the prophets 
have any quarrel with the telescopes. 
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THOUGHTFUL REPLIES. 


A kindly consideration for others, an avoidance 
of words or acts which may pain others, and a 
constant thoughtfulness of the courtesies of life, 
all these are embodied in the definition of the 
word tact. For the word itself implies kindness 
of heart. 


Many instances are given in the life of Napoleon 
III. that illustrate his consideration of the feelings 
of others. Ata court balla gallant colonel, while 
waltzing, stumbled and brought both his partner 
and himself to the ground, almost at the emperor's 
feet. 

‘‘Madame,”’ said Napoleon, as he assisted the 
lady to rise, ‘‘this is the second time that I have 
seen the colonel fall; the first time was on the 
battlefield of Solferino.”’ 

This remark helped to dispel the colonel’s 
humiliation which he naturally felt 
on account of his awkwardness. 

The mayor of a small provincial town, who 
attended a ball in London at which royalty was 
present, receiving a graceful warning from the 
Princess of Wales that he must not dance the 
quadrille with her, as her children were just 
recovering from the measles, made the happy 
that he 
was not afraid, and that he would be delighted to 


| take anything from ‘‘so charming a source. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO DANGER. 


In his ‘‘Making of a Novelist,’ Mr. D. C. 


“Something seemed to kind of disturb them | Murray describes a scene in a coal mine, which 


| squirrels last fall,"’ Mr. Grosskopf went on. “I | 
don't know what it was; and now they've gone | 
nobody knows where.”* | 

The chestnut-party had to be adjourned. | 
Johnny said not one word more. 
had been served entirely right; and he could not | 
help but admire the sagacity of the squirrels, and | 
wonder how they knew that there were chestnuts 
in the shed chamber. 

They certainly found it out somehow; for this 
is a true story, and the incident actually happened | 
to a boy who is now a man, and who declares 
that the lesson of honesty and industry that this | 
thwarted chestnut-party gave him has lasted him | 
all his life. 


Epson Kemp. 
mag pemeoneanmene 


BY GOOD LUCK. 


It is to be hoped that in the long run school 
examinations yield a fair result, so that, on the 
average at least, the best men win. In individual 
cases, however, there is often a large element of 
German inventor, Werner 
Von Siemens, in his ‘‘Personal Recollections,” 
tells how a bit of good fortune helped him over a 


He was at Magdeburg to be examined for & 
cadetship in the artillery. There were fifteen 
candidates, and only four places. Young Siemens 
was despondent. Three of the studies in which 





he was to stand an examination—history, geogra- 


phy and French—had been poorly taught in the | | plated trimmings, furnished with lock and 


grammar school which he had attended. But he 
says: 

“The examination took a favorable course for 
me. 
In history I had luck, 
and got off tolerably well. 
in geography ; I soon perceived that most of the | 
men knew more of the subject than I did. But 
here I was favored by a particularly lucky 
chance. 

“The examiner was a Captain Meinicke, very 
learned and very original. He passed for a great 
connoisseur of Tokay wine, as I afterward 
learned. Presently he demanded the situation of 
Tokay. Nota man could answer, and he waxed 
wroth. 

“My turn came last, and all by good hap it 
occurred to me that Tokay wine had once been 
prescribed to my invalid mother, and that it had 
also borne the name of Hungarian wine. So I 
answered boldly, ‘In Hungary, captain.’ 

“The examiner’s face brightened, and he gave 
me the highest mark in geography.” 

—— 


PROPHETS AND TELESCOPES. 


There is more than one form of credulity, and 
the Oriental people, who have their own forms, 
think that the Western people are much too 
credulous as to the claims of their beloved 
sciences. ‘You doubt your own prophets,”’ said 
one Oriental to a recent traveller, ‘but you 
permit no incredulity about microbes, and bow in 
unquestioning faith to their prophet Pasteur.” 
An English general, Sir Henry Sleeman, in his 
printed ‘‘Rambles and Recollections,”’ relates that, 
when he spoke of the wonders of the telescope 
to afine old Mussulman noble in Delhi, the 
Mussulman answered : 

“Do you suppose, sir, that I would put the 
evidence of your durbins (telescopes) in opposition 
to that of the Holy Prophet? No, sir; depend 
upon it there is much fallacy in the telescope. It 
is not to be relied on.” 

In vain Sir Henry maintained that the com- 
bined evidence of optical instruments was mathe- 
matical, and not to be gainsaid even by Mohammed 
himself. This did not convince the Mohammedan 
gentleman. 

“I have conversed with many excellent European 
gentlemen,”’ he said, ‘“‘and their great fault ap- 


In mathematics I was decidedly ahead of | twenty-five letters, without charge. 


The outiook was bad | collar, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 





| illustrates the fact that familiarity with danger 
breeds indifference to it. 


Mr. Murray paid a visit, as a new spaper corre- 
| Spondent, to the Tump Pit, when the miners were 


He felt that he | taking their midday meal. 


‘The men sat in a darkness,” 


revealed by two tallow candles. Suddenly, 


| Without warning, a portion of the rocky roof fell 


in the midst of the group. It was enough to have 
filled a wheelbarrow, and to have crushed the life 
out of any man on whom it might have fallen. 

“¢That stuck up till it couldn't stick no longer,’ 
said a coal-grimed man, looking up placidly ; and 
that was all that was said about the fall. The 
miners knew that the same thing might happen 
in any part of the mine at any moment, and that 
they must take their chances. When need arises, 
the miners’ indifference to danger is changed into 
an active scorn of it, as fine as anything seen in 
battle.” 





he says, ‘dimly | 
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The World Typewriter. 


Reduced from $10.00 to $3.75. 


Less than 100 of these well-known Machines 
on hand. When these are can 
be had at this low price. Orders will be filled 
in their turn. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion. 


“eoidaatvai't* DVANDY STEEL 
30 


There is no necessity of 
working all your life when 
You Can 
Have Power €4 
which will 
Pump, Grind, Saw, — Z 
without it costing you a 
cent to keep. Always in 
harness, and never gets tired. 
Let us send you our handsomely 
illustrated Catalogue, and special 
information regarding your par- 
ticular wants, All we want is your 
nameand address sent to our near- 
est office. SEND TO-DAY. 
SMITH & WINCHESTER CO., 
19-37 Wendell St., 2-12 Hartford st. BOSTON, Mass. 
Branch Office 174 Fulton St., New York City. 


gone no more 




















What 
is home 


ial without 





Dog and Cat Collars. 


We have arranged with a large manufacturer to supply 


us with a special Collar at a greatly reduced price. 


We 


give our subscribers the benefit. ° Q ° . ° 


Dog Collar, No. I. 


Made of fine cream-colored leather, 
chamois-lined, nickel studs, and full nickel- 
|key. Length, 13 to 21 inches. We will 
engrave name and address, not exceeding 

Extra 
letters 2 cents each. We will send this 


Cat Collar, No. 2. 


Made of cream-colored leather, chamois-lined, single row of nickel studs, lock and key. 
will engrave name, not exceeding ten letters, without charge. 


a small dog. Sent on receipt of 40 cents, 
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We 
This collar will also do for 


Do not fail to give the length of Collar when ordering. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 








If Beauty 


is but skin deep—take care 
of the skin. To preserve a 
clear complexion or remove 
Sallowness, Roughness, 
Freckles or Sunburn, 


Hagan’s 
Magnolia 
Balm 


is a most delightful liquid 
preparation. Quick and 
Harmless. Unlike oily 
pomades and pastes. 
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Pelee 


Ask any Dealer for it. 
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BOSTON STAMMERERS' 2 7stitutean4.t"-112 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


ing Sch. 
Send Cabinet and we will forward you one dozen min- 
iature copies and return icture. 


KINDERGARTEN DAYS PHOTO COPYING CO., NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


‘Bonn 


Send for Free Sample. 
CHILDS & CHILDS, New York. 








home in the true sense of the word. Sanitary condi- 
tions perfect. A limited number of children acecommo- 
dated. Parents about to travel and others interested 
should send for particulars. 

Miss SARA P. TINGLEY, Maple Farm, Windham, Conn. 








BUY ,;£OR THE CHILDREN 
ayieeaoucsy Manse 
eruergne LYNN, MASS. 
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\F YOUR RETAILER DOES NOT HAVE THEM WRITE US- 











CHILL W. HAZZARD, City Printer 


76 a Kadri ftct 
Loater 
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The above is a facsimile of the envelope containing a letter recently received at the Boston 
post-office. It was immediately forwarded to us. Is not that action highly significant? Has 
it not a suggestiveness for you, in making future purchases in our lines of goods? 





John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


° CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
658 Washington Street (opp. Boylston Street), BOSTON. 
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SKENNEY & WATERBUR 





Y.181 FRANKLIN ST. BOSTON 





‘give perfect satisfaction.”"—MRs. 8. 





We Pay the Freight. 


No better ma- 
chine at any 
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Read what people say who own and are using a 


New Companion Sewing Machine. 


“The NEW_COMPANION SEWING MACHINE purchased of you by my father, A. D. Baker, gives perfect 
satisfaction. It is in every way complete, and all who see it wonder how you can give so fine a machine 
at such a low price.”—EFFIE BAKER, Bloomingdale, N. Y. 

“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE arrived all right and I am more than pleased with it. No 
one need hesitate about purchasing one of the NEw COMPANION SEWING MACHINES, for I know it will 

: FRANK DAVIS, Newburyport, Mass. 

“The machine reached me in fine order, and is very satisfactory. I consider it as good as any $60.00 
machine that I have seen.”—JENNIE W. SMITH, Assistant P. M., Seymour, Ct. 

“The NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE more than met our expectation. mes A one who has seen 
the hine said it d as good as any sold here for $40. There are two or three who think seriously of 
sending for one.”—A. L. CHASE, Sherwood, N. Y. 








The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing Machine to our subscribers 
is but $19.00. Offer: On receipt of price, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, 
to your nearest railroad freight office. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if the 
machine is not perfectly satisfactory it can be returned, and the full amount paid will 
be refunded. We warrant every machine for five years. A complete set of attach- 
ments is given with each machine. All orders should be sent to 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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W H. Morse, “THERAPEUTIST AND CONSULTING 
" Cuemist, says: “I have enjoyed the opportu- 
nity of examining and testing 


alva-cea, 


and desire to extend to it my most hearty commenda- 
tion, both from a chemical and therapeutical stand- 
Its soothing and anesthetic power, relieving 
pain, healing injury, and acting directly on injured or 
diseased nerves, renders it invaluable. Without chem- 
ical fault, harmless, effective, and unique, it 1s alto- 
gether unlike any other preparation of materia medica.” 


Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 
THE BRANDRETH Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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At druggists or by mail. 
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